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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,500 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
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spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
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Teaching: Stronghold of 
THE INDIVIDUALISTS 


By JAMES HIGH 


r is NoT the salaries, although most 
I teachers can exist on what they are 
paid. It is not the social recognition that 
educators receive, although they do carry 
a burden of local civic responsibility un- 
equalled by any other profession. 

It is not short working hours, because 
despite the few hours a day spent in the 
classroom a teacher’s working day may ex- 
tend, and usually does, far toward mid- 
night. There are interminable and numer- 
ous meetings, lectures, and training semi- 
nars. There is the never-ending preparation 
that requires ceaseless study. 

It is not the long summer vacations, since 
a majority of teachers are forced by eco- 
nomics to work at some other pursuit dur- 
ing summers to make both ends meet; or 
else they must attend college for summer 
sessions to keep up their certification. I 
know a junior-college teacher who works 
every summer in a lumber mill, but he 
would rather perish than work there in 
the winter. School is in session nine months 
out of every year, and that is where he 
wants to be. Why? 


I 


Perhaps the reason is that teachers are 
individualists. In a sense they are among 
the last of that hardy breed in America. 

In 1893 a great historian, Frederick Jack- 


son Turner, announced that the frontier— 
the physical land frontier—was the birth- 
place of democracy, and that the frontier 
was gone. The outstanding characteristic of 
the frontiersman was individuality. A dead 
level of conformity is the result of a static 
society without any frontier, finally cul- 
minating in rigidity of custom and even 
facial lineament—without much individual- 
ity. A person who might have succeeded in 
a frontier situation a hundred years ago 
must now express his personality in other 
ways. 

One of these ways is to become a teacher. 
American educators from kindergarten 
through college are trying to keep alive that 
democratic independence of thought and 
action that has made our country great. 

The American system is based on the 
freedom of the individual. This requires 
that each person must live by reason and 
with moral integrity. His choices must be 
weighed carefully and submitted to the 
gauge of the democratic precept, “justice 
for all.” Education is the American means 
of arriving at the ability to do this. The 
teacher in his classroom has a cross-section 
of America. He must sustain the weak and 
direct the strong into those paths which 
make for the greatest possible individual 
growth. The teacher, then, must be an in- 
dividualist. 
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Laborers have given up individuality to 
collective bargaining. Medical doctors have 
indentified themselves with the principles 
and philosophy of the American Medical 
Association. Businessmen, bankers, and in- 
dustrialists have yielded to conformity 
under management. In contrast, teachers 
usually take up a lifetime job in schools 
in order to express an individualism that 
is often stifled by the necessary conformity 
of other occupations. 

There is a quality of personality either 
latent or strongly evident in every man or 
woman who enters the educational profes- 
sion. To identify it accurately in a word is 
difficult, if not impossible. Perhaps it is a 
blend of the urge to respectability and a 
desire to be “different.” Why otherwise can 
each teacher be charming, interesting, 


learned, devoted to a cause, eloquent, or 
talented—often exceptional in an art or 
skill? As individuals they are often marvel- 
lous, but they usually fail to conform to a 
group pattern without reflection. Within 
the bounds of respectability and legality 


teachers are likely to be at odds with the 
generality of businessmen, workers, and 
other professional groups. For example, 
they are usually in that section of the elec- 
torate often wooed by the politicians, 
“the independent voters.” 

In a teachers’ meeting or at a civic gather- 
ing a group of educators brought together 
for the purpose of deciding something in 
their own interest will, with monotonous 
regularity, exhibit a nearly complete in- 
ability to reach any sort of mutual agree- 
ment. It is precisely their spirit of individ- 
uality, usually accompanied by an intel- 
lectual bent, that rules out recognition of 
the common ground and puts in its place 
a bog of speculative detail. 

It is not accidental that the matter of 
adequate salaries is poorly handled by 
teachers. They spend so much time in try- 
ing to discover facts and establish fair stand- 
ards of pay that their demands are often 
outmoded before they are made. They 
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hesitate to ask for more than enough, hop- 
ing for a favorable compromise; and instead 
they try to make reasonable demands 
which, in turn, are whittled down to less 
than adequacy. Very often their require- 
ments for pay increases are simply handed 
to them in order to stop their endless in- 
vestigations of facts. 

When the common interest of teachers is 
under discussion by themselves, pettifogging 
disagreement is the almost inevitable re- 
sult. They resist group pressure, and tend 
to decide things on the basis of independ- 
ent reasoning. Inversely, this is exactly 
the reason why teachers are so likely to be 
unanimous in support of the right to be 
independent. 

Such an attitude explains somewhat the 
apparent diversity of opinion among teach- 
ers when a controversial dismissal takes 
place in their ranks. For example, when Dr. 
Gosling was discharged from the superin- 
tendency of schools in Pasadena, Calif., he 
received support and criticism from his 
teachers in proportion to the same senti- 
ments expressed by the school patrons, 
but in many more degrees of refinement 
from one end of the scale to the other. 
Each teacher decided on the merits of the 
case as he or she saw them—on an individ- 
ual basis; yet they were unanimous in their 
affirmation of Dr. Gosling’s right to act as 
he had acted. He might be considered to 
be wrong, but he had the privilege of being 
honestly wrong. 


II 


To say that educators do not know their 
own best interest is more than ridiculous. 
They know it all too well. It is as variable 
as the personalities in the teaching field. 
The primary interest of every teacher is to 
express that individual personality in be- 
half of young America. On that generali- 
zation all teachers will agree. In the inter- 
est of approximately half of the population 
—those under twenty-five—two or three per 
cent want to express a mature, trained, 
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and patriotic individualism, in the hope 
that old American ideals of integrity and 
individual enterprise can be maintained. 
The interest of teachers is to combat 
thoughtless conformity—as a threat both 
from without the nation and at home. 

To say that teachers are unpatriotic is 
slanderous. A glance at any roster of Ameri- 
can teachers during World Wars I and II, 
or a quick reference to memory on the 
part of any veteran, will recall that they 
were among the most useful and versatile 
soldiers, and that as a profession or craft 
they furnished a higher proportion of their 
personnel and the largest positive number 
to the services in the last war—both men 
and women—than any other group. 

To say that these people lack talent or 
accomplishment outside their own field is 
absurd. I know a teacher who runs a yarn 
and knit shop; another who owns and op- 
erates a hand-weaving establishment em- 
ploying American Indians and enjoying a 
national clientele; one who recently pub- 
lished a novel; one who built his own 
house; yet another who is a professional 
magician of international reputation. 

This list could be run up almost indefi- 
nitely. Teachers can and do enter nearly 
every field of endeavor, either as a sideline 
or as a life work. Woodrow Wilson be- 
came a notable president of the United 
States. Daniel Webster, John C. Fremont, 
and Rutherford B. Hayes were all school 
teachers, not to mention scores of less well- 
known persons. During World War II 
teachers left their “cloistered halls” in 
droves to take some of the most important 
positions in government, industry, and the 
military. Some of them returned and some 
of them stayed on in their adopted callings. 

At the present time it is both gratifying 
and appalling to observe how many of 
them are entering the government service 
in order to escape the lowered standard of 
living imposed by inflation and the reluc- 
tance of legislatures to make concrete ex- 
pression of public gratitude for services 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A great deal has been said about the 
things that keep teachers teaching— 
but Dr. High has his reservations 
abwut some and accepts others as a 
part of the basic pattern of the Ameri- 
can teacher which he presents: Our 
teachers are among the last of the 
nation’s hardy breed of nonconform- 
ists, independents, individualists. And 
the classroom fits their requirements. 
Dr. High, associate professor of history 
at Western Washington College of 
Education in Bellingham, says that the 
ideas he expresses ew arisen out of 
his ten years’ experience as a public- 
school teacher and that a seminar he 
conducted the past summer in second- 
A social studies was the cata- 
‘yst. 





rendered. Most of these who leave, how- 
ever, would prefer to be teachers. 


Ill 


Schools in the United States are bigger, 
better, more thoroughly equipped, and 
more efficiently staffed than ever before. 
The percentage of national income devoted 
to their support is higher than at any time 
in the past. More American children now 
attend school and are graduated from high 
school in a year than in the whole fifty 
years from 1789 to 1839. High-school gradu- 
ates for 1950 and 1951 equal in number the 
total population of the United States in 
1776. There are over a million school chil- 
dren in New York City alone—the size of 
the American army in World War I. 

Altogether American education is better 
and more inclusive than it has ever been; 
yet criticism of the schools is sharper and 
the rebuttal to that attack by teachers is 
more emphatic than ever before. Why? 

In the first place, much of the criticism is 
ill-advised and unfounded. It is to a large 
extent the result of misguided patriotism: 
an unthinking reflection of the vague fears 
and insecure feelings of a population caught 
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in a very unusual world situation. In the 
second place, it is directed against one of 
the most devoted and self-sacrificing groups 
of Americans. Teachers, for the most part, 
enter the profession in order to serve 
humanity (certainly not for self-enrich- 
ment); most teachers love children and the 
American nation; yet teachers are also in- 
dividualists, and they will not take broad- 
sides against their ideals without some re- 
taliation. 

Incidentally, teachers who served in the 
military and returned to their jobs, aided 
by the influx of veterans into the teacher 
training colleges, have added a note of 
militancy to the professional voice that was 
not there before. They have forced a rise 
in teacher training standards by the very 
fact of their earnestness. They have swept 
away or modified many former strictures on 
personal behavior, such as smoking by 
school personnel. This adds new vigor and 
a fresh twist to the basic teacher personality 
trait under discussion. 

The schools are doing their job better 
than ever. The ideal of education now, in 
mid-twentieth century, is the same as it was 
when John Dewey first voiced it over sixty 
years ago: to train young people for demo- 
cratic life in the modern world. 

A higher percentage of people than ever 
before vote in national and local elections, 
know about George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, can and do read the funnies 
and the sport pages of newspapers, earn 
more money, eat more meat, own more 
radios and automobiles, have indoor plumb- 
ing, listen to good music on the radio and 
on phonograph records, both at home and 
in public. More people know about labor 
relations, politics, chemistry, nuclear phys- 
ics, birth control, and current literature 
than in any generation in this country since 
its origin in 1607 on the James River. 

These are not the things that made for 
good citizenship before the Civil War, but 
they are the kinds of things that do go to 
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make up participation in a successful mod- 
ern democracy, and the American people 
learn about them in schools, where they 
spend from twelve to twenty years of their 
lives under the direct supervision of the 
individualistic men and women who op- 
erate them. 

If Americans do not all know the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution (they never 
have), most of them know that the Consti- 
tution is the basic document of our govern- 
ment. They understand the principles of 
the Bill of Rights even though they cannot 
repeat the words. We used to try to make 
every child memorize verbatim certain 
phrases without much attempt at under- 
standing of the content, but rote memory 
work in education went out with our Mr. 
Chips and his female counterpart. 

John Adams, when he was a country 
schoolmaster in western Massachusetts two 
hundred years ago, presided over a lip- 
reading, reluctant platoon of boys seated 
in rows for nine hours a day. He taught 
them to parse Latin verbs and to read from 
Cicero and from Caesar’s Gallic Wars— 
“Gallia omnia in partes tres divisa est.” 
Perhaps that was fitting for the mid-eight- 
eenth century, but it is not now. The boys’ 
sisters were at home learning to sew and 
cook from their mothers—except Abigail, 
who was to become Mrs. Adams. She was at 
home learning to read Latin too, from her 
father. 

Now, both boys and girls from all ranks 
of society and at all levels of verbal ability 
are learning in school such things as how 
to spend wisely, to budget income, how to 
care for babies, to live in good health, to 
analyze propaganda, make home repairs, 
the principles of a successful marriage, how 
to drive a car. 

The chance for our ten million Ameri- 
can high-school students to learn to drive 
an automobile properly will certainly fit 
them for citizenship as well as did the 
labored teaching of Latin to a few hundred 
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of the same age level in the eighteenth 
century. This should be especially appro- 
priate, since there are sixty-five million per- 
sons licensed to drive the fifty million motor 
vehicles in this country. 

Making possible such a thing as driver 
education in public schools is that same 
personality characteristic of the American 
teacher: individualism, with its accompany- 
ing ease of adaptation to a new and differ- 
ent situation. Driver education only started 
in the United States since World War II, 
and now it is part of the curriculum of 
high schools all over the nation. Training 
courses for teachers in that subject are avail- 
able in most of the teachers colleges at this 
time. 

This is only one of the many things that 
the versatile American school system has 
made possible, not only for the boys of the 
country, but for the girls as well. Abigail 
Adams could now learn sewing and cook- 
ing, how to drive a car, and many other 
things—Latin too, if she wanted to—all in a 


public high school. 
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Here is a field of endeavor, then, that 
offers the disciplined individualist an op- 
portunity to express his personality to its 
fullest extent. If a person has sufficient 
energy, interest, and that essential trait 
which all teachers must have, he can cer- 
tainly help to expand the frontier of knowl- 
edge. That person must be as rugged as his 
pioneer forefathers who braved the Oregon 
Trail, albeit in an entirely different way. 
This frontiersman must have at least one 
college degree—preferably more—plus his 
“difference,” and he will encounter a real 
frontier. He will also enjoy the satisfaction 
of democratic individuality that can only 
be found on a frontier. 

Such satisfaction lies in the knowledge 
that our young people must leave school 
with a deep appreciation of their rights and 
duties in a democracy and equal respect for 
them in others. Within the limits of demo- 
cratic justice, individualism is the way to 
achieve the goal. There is a great deal that 
is good about teaching. 


Different Endings for Hamlet: Annual Class Project 


In my twelfth-grade English classes, the students 
and I read Hamlet each year. We read the play 
completely, we listen to a good recording of it, and 
if it is possible we see the screen production of the 
drama. Then comes a day when I suggest casually 
to the class, “I wonder what would have happened 
if Queen Gertrude had heeded her husband's warn- 
ing—if she had not drunk the cup of poisoned 
wine.” My better students prove themselves alert 
with quick opinions. Mediocre and even poor stu- 
dents join the discussion. Disagreements arise. Some 
suggest this, some say that, and no two hold wholly 
the same idea. 

I permit student after student to express his 
opinion. Interest heightens and arguments grow as 
the period nears its end. I watch the time carefully, 
and at the last moment I interrupt with the assign- 
ment. “Think on this problem till tomorrow. If the 
cry of Cladius had aroused the suspicion of Ger- 
trude, what would have happened? How could the 
playwright have ended the tragedy?” 


The morrow finds the students eager to explain 
how the drama could end. I encourage the ideas of 
the poorer students; I suggest, I question, and I 
commend. Inconsistencies of thought we identify, 
and together we plan consistent movement. Finally, 
I say, “This is your assignment, and this is your 
final test on Hamlet. Write a variant ending for the 
play, from the point of Claudius’s cry. You are now 
the playwright. You have told me your ideas. You 
have something to say. Say it. But say it concisely, 
and say it clearly. ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’” 


The class writes. Each student writes, and writes 
well, for he knows he has something to say. I myself 
am often astonished at the results, for always there 
are some variant endings for Hamlet that would 
put sweet Will Shakespeare to shame. (And, believe 
me, my students always remember how the tragedy 
of Hamlet ends; there is no better way to fix Ham- 
let in the mind of youth.)—ALrrep LeLanp Mooney 
in The English Journal. 





A simple answer for an old problem: 


Let colleges teach their own 


PREREQUISITES 


By 
J. R. SHANNON 


UCH STILL is being said about the 

cramping effects of college-entrance 
requirements on secondary education, al- 
though as long as a quarter of a century 
ago the mode of such requirements in the 
country as a whole was more liberal than 
the mode of state requirements for high- 
school graduation. Nevertheless, there still 
is some validity to the complaint against 
college-entrance requirements. And the 
tragedy of it is that it is all unnecessary. 


Wherein Colleges Erred 


Colleges placed themselves in a bad light, 
and brought undue criticism on themselves 
unnecessarily, by assuming responsibility for 
an inescapable situation which lay outside 
the colleges themselves. Just how this hap- 
pened can be illustrated easily by reference 
to engineering colleges and mathematics. 

It is common knowledge that engineer- 
ing involves mathematics. Therefore, en- 
gineering colleges unhesitatingly set rigid 
entrance requirements in mathematics. The 
colleges said that they demanded mathe- 
matics, when, in truth, it was not basically 
the colleges which demanded it, but engi- 
neering. The colleges unnecessarily and un- 
wisely bore engineering’s burden, and in- 
animate engineering was neither pleased 
nor helped thereby. 

As a result of this error, the colleges 
caused themselves to appear in three bad 
lights: (1) They made it appear that they 
assumed themselves to be more important 
than their students—that students should 


fit their requirements rather than the re- 
quirements fitting the needs of the stu- 
dents. (2) They gave the impression that 
they regarded themselves as more impor- 
tant than any lower grade or segment of 
school organization. (3) They seemed to 
advertise an assumption that what they did 
was standard and right, not subject to 
question or criticism. These appearances 
of arrogance and bigotry were unfortunate. 


A Wiser Course 


What should the engineering colleges 
have done? First, they should have made it 
clear that it was engineering and not engi- 
neering colleges which required mathe- 
matics. Second, they should have admitted 
students regardless of their mathematics 
backgrounds and then taught them the nec- 
essary prerequisite mathematics, either for 
credit or not for credit. 

Non-credit English courses are common 
in college for students delinquent in that 
subject. Why not the same for mathematics? 
And if for credit, elementary algebra and 
geometry are fully as justifiable as some 
other required work in college—military 
science, for example. 

And there are other reasons for colleges’ 
teaching their own prerequisites. If the 
teaching of high-school mathematics is post- 
poned until the time it is needed, students 
—more mature students—will appreciate the 
need for it. They will strive to learn it in- 
stead of sitting almost recalcitrantly, as at 
present, thus enabling the preparatory 
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mathematics which really functions in en- 
gineering to be taught in one semester. 
Furthermore, the students would then have 
their mathematical knowledge fresh in 
mind instead of three years old, as at pres- 
ent. Let every tub sit on its own bottom. 
Let colleges do their own teaching of pre- 
requisites. 


Other Requirements 


Mathematics has been used in this dis- 
course only as an example. How about 
other so-called prerequisites? Almost with- 
out exception, the subjects specified for col- 
lege entrance are not needed. Occasionally 
some college, usually a denominational col- 
lege showing leniency to one of its sect, 
foregoes its entrance requirements, some- 
times to the extent of accepting a mature 
student who never went a day to high 
school, and the students thus admitted suc- 
ceed just as well as the others. 

Many of the subjects demanded for col- 
lege entrance are required of the students 
again in their junior-college years. Science, 
English, and social studies are the worst 
offenders. Colleges demand that students 
offer them for entrance and then proceed 
as if none of the students had had them. 
Other subjects, foreign languages for ex- 
ample, never are heard of again after the 
student enters college unless he elects to 
pursue the same subject further. 

A state university in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley insisted for many years that 
its entering freshmen have a year of high- 
school laboratory science, which usually 
turned out to be physics. But the head of 
the physics department in that university 
during the same years repeatedly declared 
that he would rather have students in his 
classes who had not had high-school physics 
than ones who had. 


Application to High School 


In light of the foregoing considerations, 
what ought high schools to do? Obviously, 
they should not treat all pupils alike, but 
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each according to his needs, interests, apti- 
tudes, and aims. 

If a high-school pupil knows where he is 
going, or thinks he knows, he might as well 
be on his way. He will be happier at the 
time and in the future if he starts early 
toward his goal. General education may 
well be child centered, but professional or 
other vocational education should be deadly 
in its subject-centeredness. If a pupil's aim 
is a professional career, he should be al- 
lowed and encouraged to take high-school 
courses prerequisite for it. However, it 
should be made clear that it is the profes- 
sion and not the professional school which 
requires it. 

But most people of high-school age don’t 
know where they are going vocationally.* 
A person of that age has not lived long 
enough to have had enough experience to 
form a basis for a wise vocational choice. 
Many of them don’t even know whether 
they will go to college later or not, and to 
separate them into college preparatory and 
non-college preparatory, even as late as the 
twelfth grade, is arbitrary and presump- 
tuous. In any case, high schools should not 
pitch their standards towards the entrance 
requirements of the most conservative col- 
leges. 

High-schcol pupils headed towards lib- 
eral-arts colleges, and those headed towards 
no college at all, do not need the specialized 
prerequisites for professions, but, neverthe- 

*J. R. Shannon, “A Survey of Adult Vocational 


Placement.” The Clearing House, November 1933, 
pp. 180-85. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


From the case that Dr. Shannon 
makes, we gather that inaccurate rea- 
soning on the part of colleges is be- 
hind the entrance requirements that 
are most irksome to high schools. If so, 
a ¥ remedy might make amends 
for the blunder—and he suggests it. 


The author, a former professor of edu- 
Mar 


cation, lives in Del r, Cal. 
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less, expert opinion favors their following 
some kind of a program planned so as to 
assure scume sequence and continuity in 
their work. Leonard V. Koos says: 

High schools are sometimes properly criticized for 
turning out graduates who have had “a little of 
everything but mt much of anything” during their 
four years of attendance; the school must avoid this 
danger. 


And Philip W. L. Cox states as a part of 
the third of his sixteen principles of cur- 
riculum adjustment: 


The total program of studies should be broken up 
into curricula, each with a definite aim. . . * 


However, authoritative opinions ex- 
pressed more recently than the two just 
quoted from over a quarter century ago, 
are less interested in specialized curricu- 
lums. Even Leonard V. Koos, writing 
thirteen years later, was more amiable 
towards the general curriculum.* Granted 
that some degree of sequence and continu- 
ity in a high-school pupil's program is de- 

*Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary 
School. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927, p. 528. 

*Philip W. L. Cox, Curriculum-Adjustment in 
the Secondary School. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1925, p. 184. 

*Leonard V. Koos, James M. Hughes, Percival 


W. Hutson, and William C. Reavis, Administering 
the Secondary School. New York: American Book 


Company, 1940, p. 35. 
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sirable, it still may have to be decided just 
how that end is to be attained. Support 
has waned for sharply defined curriculums, 
and who would champion the idea of 
majors in high school, as was the ideal in 


1913? 
Interests As Cores 


The best thing to teach and the best way 
to teach it is to teach learners what they 
want to know when they want to know it. 
Pupils’ interests change from time to time, 
to be sure, but it is practically impossible 
for them to change too fast to prevent their 
serving as the cores around which sequence 
and continuity can gravitate. 

Motivation is the principal force in edu- 
cation, and it is a two-way dynamic. It 
means getting pupils to want to learn what 
the school wants to teach, and it means 
getting the school to teach what the pupils 
want to learn. Wise interplay of these two 
kinds of impetus—whether by projects, cur- 
riculums, group counseling, individual 
counseling, or what have you—will serve 
school, society, and the pupils best, both at 
the time and later, whether the pupils 
eventually go to college or do not go. In 
any case, it all points towards the same 
conclusion: Build around interests as cores. 


Variety in General Science: Individual and 
Small-Group Technique 


A number of science teachers have found out 
through study of the problem that learning in 
general science can be made increasingly interesting 
and appealing through use of a variety of classroom 
approaches to the same study problem. Some, on 
the other hand, have been slow to let go of the 
fact-cramming techniques so popular in days gone 
by. There remains that lurking fear of missing 
certain “vital and fundamental” content as the 
change is made from the lock-step procedure to one 
involving simply inquiry by individuals or groups 
of pupils. 

Science teachers who have tried an individual or 
small-group approach have been convinced that skill 


in use of the scientific method can best be achieved 
in classrooms where content is wide and varied. 
Under the stimulus of the appeal through novelty 
and interest, students can be encouraged to cover 
more science work than they usually cover in the 
logical subject-matter approach. In a multiple ap- 
proach the way is opened for the introduction of 
problem-solving methods, for sharing experiences, 
for promoting working reiations, and for developing 
skills in choosing alternatives. Furthermore, the 
problem-solving approach with students can make 
subject matter much more functional and mean- 
ingful—Emue C. FonswortH in The Science 
Teacher. 





HONORS ENGLISH: a 
break for Bright Students 


By DOROTHY CATHELL 


VER SINCE the policy of the American 
schools swung over to the task of edu- 
cating all the children of all the people, 
educators have been struggling with the 
problem of the slow learner. But it has 
finally dawned on these same educators that 
the slow-learner group, even with special at- 
tention and extra helping teachers, is ex- 
tremely unlikely to provide the diplomats, 
scientists, linguists, and technical experts so 
urgently needed in a world shaken by each 
new blast of an experimental bomb. 

While the siow learners receive sympa- 
thetic consideration, another group, un- 
fortunately not quite so large, goes apatheti- 
cally over the same familiar drills, waits 
with boredom while some elementary point 
is clarified for the dull pupils, and finally 
is graduated without ever having been 
called on to use more than a small portion 
of the intelligence with which its members 
are endowed. 

Within the past ten years, however, these 
neglected pupils have attracted much at- 
tention from educators. The phrase “gifted 
child” has become one of the new catch- 
words wherever teachers gather to exchange 
ideas and experiences. What is far more 
important, many of the better schools are 
organizing programs that stimulate these 
bright students to use all of their ability to 
its highest potential. From the individu- 
alized assignments carefully prepared by 
teachers of elementary grades—who, bless 
them, were providing for the needs of their 
superior pupils long before the secondary 
schools woke up to the problem—all the way 
up to the Fulbright scholarships, these 
better-than-average students are now find- 


ing the incentive to make their good minds 
function on all eight cylinders. 

Among the many studies recently made 
of superior students, I may mention the 
work of Dr. Paul Witty at Northwestern, 
the study conducted by the, Philadelphia 
Suburban Study Council under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Albert Oliver, assistant professor 
of education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the School and College Study 
of Admission with Advanced Standing, 
carried on under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Cornog, president of Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

As a result of the work of Dr. Cornog’s 
group, last fall a number of liberal arts 
colleges and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology admitted with advanced stand- 
ing students from zo selected secondary 
schools, who have actually covered a year’s 
work in from two to four college subjects 
while still in high school. 

In June 1954 a workshop group at the 
Drexel Lodge Conference, conducted by the 
Philadelphia Suburban Principals Associa- 
tion, spent three days considering the topic, 
How Can We Provide for the Needs of 
Bright Children in the Typical High 
School? Harry Oppenlander of Swarthmore 
High School served as chairman of a group 
representing more than 25 suburban and 
city secondary schools. 

This group discovered that many high 
schools are still completely neglecting their 
most promising pupils while they level in- 
struction to the needs of the so-called 
average student. Some schools are offering 
more difficult individualized assignments 
and contracts to the superior boy or girl, 
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a method which, while probably the best 
solution for the small high school, must 
-necessarily impose a heavy burden on the 
teacher who has large classes and a heavy 
schedule. In a few schools the brighter 
group of young people meets for extra work 
during club periods or free periods. The 
admitted disadvantage of this system is that 
it takes out of club work the very pupils 
who should be leaders in club activity. 

The schools reporting the most satis- 
factory results in providing for their better 
students are those that have established 
special classes for them and are offering in 
these classes not only additional work but 
work of a different type, work that makes 
these brainy boys and girls really exert 
themselves. Of course, the establishment of 
such classes is frequently impracticable in 
small high schools, where some system of 
grouping within regular classes may be the 
best available solution. But in schools of 
750 or more it can be done—at least in such 
subjects as English, social science, and sci- 
ence. In mathematics, the slower pupils 
usually eliminate themselves before they 
reach the senior year, so that senior mathe- 
matics classes are generally composed of a 
small number of the best students. 

The purpose of this article is to give a 
brief account of how the organization of a 
special class for bright students has worked 
out in one high school—Abington Senior 
High School, Abington, Pa. 

Abington is a township high school in 
suburban Philadelphia, with a student body 
just under 1,000 and a faculty of slightly 
over 50. Two years ago, Principal E. B. 
Gernert authorized the organization of our 
first Honors class in senior English. The 
teachers of junior English all gave their 
classes the Cooperative Test in Mechanics 
of English, prepared by the National Coun- 
cil of Education. A list of the 50 students 
rating highest in each part of the test was 
compiled by the teacher scheduled to teach 
the Honors class. 

That teacher then looked up the IQ of 
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each student, his class grades in English, 
glanced at his marks in other subjects, and 
found his ra:ing in other test. as recorded 
on his permanent record. All 50 pupils 
were next given a composition test based on 
their reading of the closing paragraph of 
Huxley's essay on a liberal education. 

After checking all the data on the 50 top 
students and after conferences with the 
teachers of the juniors involved, the pro- 
spective teacher of the Honors group 
selected 28 for that class. When these boys 
and girls entered school in September 1952, 
they found themselves arbitrarily scheduled 
for Honors English. 

At the end of the year, all members of 
that first class filled in searching question- 
naires on their experience in the class. 
These questionnaires were unsigned and 
were not filled in until final grades were all 
in; in other words, no one had anything to 
lose by being unpleasantly frank. One boy 
showed definite antagonism toward the 
whole plan of Honors English—just as he 
had all year; there was no mistaking his 
criticism. Three others said that, given their 
choice, they would not have entered the 
class. The other 24 expressed in varying 
degrees their satisfaction with the year’s 
course. Almost all suggested that member- 
ship in the class should be voluntary. 

As a result of these criticisms, the second 
Honors class was organized by a slightly 
different procedure. After a group of 33 
had been chosen by practically the same 
method as before, the teacher met the group 
and explained the purpose of the class, the 
work that would be expected, the advan- 
tages to be gained. All had an opportunity 
to ask questions—and their questions 
showed that many had been talking with 
members of the first class. 

Next letters were sent to the parerits 
whose children were involved. They set 
forth briefly the advantages of membership 
in Honors English, together with a frank 
statement of the extra work that would be 
required. Parents were asked to confer with 
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their children and decide with them 
whether they would join the class. Replies 
were requested within a week. 

Five pupils withdrew for various reasons 
—lack of interest in English, diffidence 
about ability to do the work, desire to stay 
with the business-education group, unwill- 
ingness to do the extra work. One boy who 
withdrew for the last-named reason was 
transferred to the class in November, when 
it became apparent that he was bored and 
merely marking time in a regular college- 
preparatory class. This transfer, of course, 
was made with his consent. 

With the class organized on a voluntary 
basis, cooperation decidedly improved and 
class morale definitely rose. At the end of 
the year, everybody expressed satisfaction 
and, in most cases, genuine enthusiasm over 
accomplishments in the course. When we 
organized the class for 1954-55, we found 
that pupils were eager to get into the group, 
did not have a single refusal from the 26 
finally selected, and encountered complaints 
and keen disappointment from several who 
were not included. In addition to our 
senior Honors class, we now have a junior 
class similarly organized—with the definite 
understanding that membership in Honors 
English in the junior year will not auto- 
matically admit a boy or girl to Honors 
English in his senior year. 

On the whole, the selection of the first 
two groups held up very well. We made 
mistakes, of course, for in a class of about 
goo, only about 15 students are “naturals” 
for an Honors class. The selection of the 
remaining ten or twelve is always difficult. 
We have tried to follow a five-point stand- 
ard, but it is only those first 15 who meet all 
five requirements—and our English faculty 
is too small for any teacher to be permitted 
the luxury of a class of 15. 

First, the superior student should have an 
IQ of 135 or better. We realize, however, 
that the IQ is not an infallible guide. This 
year we are including one girl with an IQ 
of only 116 and two others of 125 and 130. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


On the expcrience of Abington, Pa., 
Senior High School and ot high 
schools that have experimented in: pro- 
viding programs for bright students, 
Miss Cathell believes that in schools of 
750 enrolment or more special classes 
are the most effective solution. She ex- 
plains the development of the Honors 
English classes for superior juniors and 
seniors in Abington Senior High School 
—how candidates are selected, how the 
classes are conducted, what problems 
seem to have been solved, and what 
problems are still to be dealt with. 





All three of these students show compensat- 
ing high grades for one or more of the other 
requirements. 

Second, we look for class grades of A—, A, 
A+. Yet students with grades below A may 
be, included if their other ratings warrant it. 

Third, as mentioned before, all candi- 
dates for the group must make high grades 
in the test on mechanics of English, for the 
teacher of the group should be able to 
assume that all members of this class know 
the fundamentals of English. Do they? 
Of course not—even if they did rate high on 
the National Council test. 

Fourth, a composition test based on the 
reading of fairly difficult material has been 
found very helpful in determining a stu- 
dent’s reading ability, his facility in using 
language, his maturity of thought and ex- 
pression. This year we used the College 
Board test in composition. 

Fifth, we particularly note the student's 
grade on the vocabulary portion of the 
standardized test, because most of the tests 
to be taken for college entrance and for 
competitive scholarships emphasize vocabu- 
lary. Although we have not specifically in- 
cluded it in our requirements, a reasonably 
high reading speed is desirable for all mem- 
bers of the Honors group. Any student 
reading below 300 w.p.m. at the end of his 
junior year will find himself badly handi- 
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capped in covering the extensive reading 
expected during the course. 

This year we are considering adding one 
of the good tests on literary comprehension 
and appreciation as another means of select- 
ing our Honors group, for many students 
who do very accurate work are sadly lacking 
in any appreciation of anything except 
purely factual material. 

Unfortunately, no tests measure accurate- 
ly some of the very qualities most important 
to success in an advanced group. We teachers 
know that our most brilliantly creative stu- 
dent may be lazy and unreliable. He may 
come through all tests with flying colors, 
while the incomplete contract reduces his 
class grade to a C. Another pupil, hard- 
working and conscientious, tries to make up 
in accuracy and quantity of work for his 
total lack of literary discrimination and 
creative ability. Test results may easily put 
the latter pupil into the Honors class and 
omit the brilliant loafer, who may be an 
incipient genius. Eugene O'Neill, Richard 
Harding Davis, Charles Lindbergh, Booth 
Tarkington—not one of these received a col- 
lege diploma. 

We try to avoid serious mistakes in selec- 
tion by individual conferences between the 
teacher of the Honors group and each junior 
teacher whose pupils are under considera- 
tion. This gives the junior teachers a chance 
to recommend the bright boy who needs 
extra incentive, the shy girl who can inter- 
pret and write poetry, the boy with ability 
to think in unusual directions, the avid 
reader of good literature. In the final de- 
cision between two students, the junior 
teacher’s word weighs the balance and, we 
find, keeps out of this highly selective 
group the pupil who never makes any oral 
contribution, the unreliable pupil whose 
laziness offsets all his brilliance, the totally 
unimaginative child to whom literature is 
only “words, words, words,” and the trouble- 
maker who never will cooperate with class 
or teacher. 

Admitting that a teacher's personal preju- 
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dices may make him unfair to a particular 
student, we still feel that we are making 
the best selection of which we are capable— 
but we are hoping to improve as we go 
along. 

The Honors English class has in two years 
acquired prestige. It is a group in which 
membership can be attained only by mak- 
ing an excellent record from the time of 
entrance to high school. The bright boy or 
girl who loafs will not make the group, no 
matter how high his IQ. One of the bright- 
est girls in this year’s junior class failed to 
be included in the Honors class because her 
teachers unanimously agreed that her at- 
titude was indifferent, that she was unreli- 
able, that she was too lazy to use her 
naturally good mind. We may be missing 
some of the best minds in the school; we 
hope not. In all fairness, however, admission 
to such a class must rest on performance 
rather than on potentialities. 

To the superior student who does make 
the Honors class, what does the class offer? 
First, intensive preparation for college and 
especially for college board examinations 
and for other competitive scholarship tests. 
Naturally, most of our candidates for schol- 
arships and for admission to the best colleges 
are members of the Honors class. Vocabu- 
lary is stressed in class reading, by use of 
the Reader’s Digest drills, through compila- 
tion of individual lists, and by all kinds of 
drills. The class receives much practice in 
taking varied standardized tests. Précis 
work and short class themes furnish prac- 
tical experience in writing and very often 
in correct interpretation of material read. 
Through class discussion and written exer- 
cises, the pupils improve their ability to 
interpret both prose and verse. 

A very important phase of the class’s work 
is reading, both for class work and as an out- 
of-class activity. Each student receives a 
very comprehensive reading list, correlated 
with the year’s literature study, before he 
leaves for his summer vacation. Thus, those 
young people who take part in many ex- 
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tracurricular activities can get some of 
their reading done in advance. 

The class uses a more advanced and more 
comprehensive literary anthology than that 
in use in the other college-preparatory 
classes, and this text is supplemented by 
novels, plays, essays, short stories, biog- 
raphies, and poetry connected with the vari- 
ous units of study. Students plan their own 
outside reading program, based on the list 
compiled by the teather but with the ad- 
dition of other books that the student may 
wish to include. Naturally this program is 
tentative and undergoes frequent changes as 
the work of the year progresses. 

Copies of Atlantic Monthly, Reader’s Di- 
gest, the Saturday Review, the New York 
Times Book Review, and other magazines 
are available in the classroom, with many 
others in the school library; these magazines 
provide excellent supplementary reading, 
many articles being used for class discussion. 

Trips to Philadelphia for such attractions 
as Caine Mutiny, John Brown’s Body, Don 
Juan in Hell, and attendance at such mov- 
ing-pictures as Olivier’s Hamlet, top Ameri- 
can films, and some of the best British and 
foreign films shown at a nearby theatre all 
help to improve the students’ taste and to 
develop an interest in the living theatre and 
in superior films. 

Class members also recommend to one 
another promising television programs; for 
example, practically the whole class took 
time to see Evans’ fine production of Rich- 
ard III. Such films as the Britannica series 
and our gradually increasing school collec- 
tion of records add to the class’s literary 
background in an enjoyable way. 

With a class of superior students, creative 
writing projects offer an incentive to the 
student with originality. Last year’s class 
published a class newspaper, wrote melo- 
dramas and other scripts for our school 
show, produced some excellent short stories 
for the school’s literary magazine, and made 
such a successful attempt at verse writing 
that several of their efforts were published 
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in the school newspaper and magazine. 

On the more formal side, they learned the 
techniques of research by writing two re- 
search papers on topics correlated with their 
literature study, each student selecting his 
own topic. They gained practice in finding 
material relevant to their topic, in taking 
notes correctly, in organizing material, in 
making outlines, in writing up their ma- 
terial so that the final product would be 
unified, coherent, and interesting. Several 
approached their subject from a personal 
angle, writing of some past age as if they 
had actually lived then. Many of their essays 
would have been creditable to a college stu- 
dent. All learned how to compile a bibliog- 
raphy correctly. 

Most important of all, the class learned 
how to do reference work honestly, how to 
use facts without copying the author's 
words, when to cite and when to quote, and 
the importance of recognizing contradictory 
references and authors’ prejudices. Many of 
our graduates now in college have written 
or stopped by in person to express their 
appreciation of this experience in doing re- 
search work. 

Members of the Honors class, who of 
course also did good work in foreign lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, and social 
science, won scholarships to a dozen col- 
leges—M.1L.T., Williams, Swarthmore, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Hamilton, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, and others. Every mem- 
ber of the class except one was admitted to 
the college of his first choice—Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Smith, Goucher, Pembroke, Wes- 
leyan, Cornell, and Amherst, as well as those 
previously mentioned. One boy won a four- 
year NROTC scholarship; another was 
awarded three four-year scholarships to top- 
ranking colleges. 

The greatest benefits of the Honors class, 
as listed by its members, are intangible but 
no less noteworthy. All these boys and girls 
are genuinely interested in learning and 
deeply appreciate being in a group where 
everyone's major purpose is to increase his 
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knowledge and understanding. It is a stimu- 
lating experience for pupils and teacher to 
be part of a group with a genuine interest 
in ideas, in human ambitions and motives, 
in the analysis of character. Class discussions 
become exciting as keen young minds clash 
in the arena of ideas. Besides this interest 
in argument on an intellectual levei, all 
these students have a sincere desire to im- 
prove their own ability and to strengthen 
themselves wherever any weakness is re- 
vealed. Doing an unsatisfactory job over 
again becomes a privilege to be sought, not 
a penalty to be resented. 

Because these boys and girls are more in- 
telligent than average, they realize that all 
people do not think alike, and are therefore 
willing to listen to the other fellow’s side 
of the case even when they do not agree or 
approve. Our class atheist received respect- 
ful if somewhat shocked attention when he 
voiced his lack of belief in any God, but he 
had to meet a barrage of arguments from 
those with strong religious beliefs. He fi- 
nally sat down, worsted by the eloquence of 
his classmates. 

Someone has called a class of superior 
pupils a “dream class.” To a certain ex- 
tent, it is just that—if by “dream class” one 
means a Class where everybody is there for 
the primary purpose of education—to learn 
as much as he can. But even a dream class 
presents problems. 

Low reading speeds and inadequate vo- 
cabularies are two shortcomings among a 
group of even our best students. Addiction 
to movies, radio, and television—with con- 
sequent reduction of the time devoted to 
reading—have left young America’s vocabu- 
lary far below the desirable level. All the 
drills a teacher can devise will never satis- 
factorily compensate for the knowledge of 
words gained by repeated contact with those 
words in reading. Just try to sell that idea 
to a group of twelfth-grade pupils—or, 
better yet, sell it to your fifth- and sixth- 
grade children—for twelfth grade is much 
too late! 
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Two other serious problems are the lack 
of time for outside reading and the ever- 
bothersome matter of class marks. Abing- 
ton’s Honors class this past year included 
the president of the senior class, three mem- 
bers of the first-string football varsity, the 
president of the Student Council, the chair- 
man of our Affiliation committee, stars of 
the senior play and the all-school variety 
show, the school’s star orator, and a con- 
siderable number of members of other 
varsity teams. For these active school leaders, 
reading two or three books a month in ad- 
dition to doing their other school work pre- 
sented a difficult problem. 

To their credit, be it said that almost all 
solved that problem, arranging with the 
teacher to do their heaviest reading when 
extracurricular obligations were lightest, 
and vice versa. Only one or two of the boys 
really slacked on their reading by finding 
long and varied lists of excuses, and even 
these, at the end of the year, admitted their 
mistake. 

The marking problem is still unsolved. 
Our English department, like most others, 
has teachers with varying standards. As a 
result, pupils in slow general sections as 
well as those in other college-preparatory 
classes frequently receive “A” on their 
report cards in English, while some mem- 
bers of the Honors class may receive only 
“B” or “B+” for much harder and better 
work. Two girls rejected for the Honors 
class last year outranked most of that class 
in their senior English grades. 

Frankly, we cannot agree on what the 
solution should be. Should all the members 
of the Honors class automatically receive 
“A”? That system of marking would give 
some pupils an exaggerated idea of the 
quality of their work and might, in some 
cases, discourage the very effort that is the 
aim of the class. Should “A’s” be given only 
to members of the Honors class? Most of the 
English teachers do not think this would be 
fair, although some schools with similar 
classes follow that system. Should marks 
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earned in the Honors class be weighted in 
ranking students in the entire senior class? 
Several schools find this a complicated but 
fair solution. 

At present, Abington is using two meth- 
ods. First, the teacher of the Honors class 
is marking the members of that class just as 
high as conscience will permit—and is 
marking the pupils in his other college- 
preparatory classes in comparison with the 
Honors pupils. Second, on all college trans- 
scripts the words “Honors class” are written 
next to the student’s English mark. These 
measures do not, however, solve the prob- 
lem of class ranking. We are planning 
special faculty discussions this year on the 
marking problem in the whole school. 

In addition to the problem of marking, 
the pupils’ over-concern with their grades 
is another troublesome feature of this supe- 
rior group. Several teachers at the Drexel 
Lodge workshop deplored the emphasis on 
grades and urged that students should be 
encouraged to work for knowledge and 
understanding, not for marks. 

Theoretically, this is an excellent idea, 
but just how can students honestly be told 
to forget about marks when very high grades 
can mean a $6,000 scholarship to a boy who 
desperately needs it, when the NROTC 
scholarship winner is admitted to the top 
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colleges only if he is one of the first two or 
three students in his graduating class, when 
a student's rank in his class often determines 
whether he will be admitted to the college 
of his choice? Certainly high ratings on Col- 
lege Board examinations are of great im- 
portance not only for college admission but 
also in the awarding of scholarships. And 
are not the increases in salary and the pro- 
motions that come in the world of science 
and industry comparable with the specific 
grades given for school work? 


Even with its acknowledged imperfec- 
tions and its as yet unsolved problems, the 
Honors class has been, we feel, successful at 
Abington. As more schools institute special 
classes or other methods of providing the 
necessary stimulation and incentive for their 
superior students, the exchange of experi- 
ences among those schools will unquestion- 
ably result in marked improvements in selec- 
tion, organization, methods of instruction, 
and scope of work covered. 

In these classes we are giving richly de- 
served opportunities to those who, ten or 
fifteen years from now, will be the leaders 
of our nation. It is our duty and our privi- 
lege to make sure that they will not look 
back on their high-school days and blame 
us for the poverty of their training. 


The Month of Feb. 


Oh, how we dread the month of Feb. 

When spirits reach their lowest ebb, 

A month of snow, a month of ice— 

More than needed to suffice. 

The roads are clogged, the buses late; 
Making parents quite irate. 

When days are cold and call for calories 
The heating plants don’t earn their salaries. 


Custodians, tired of snow removal, 

Will greet no one with great approval. 

Although they're usually agreeable creatures 

The shut-in pupils annoy their teachers. 

In short, it’s horrid and getting horrider, 

So let's pack up and go to Florider. 
—WiuaMm E. Guus in “The Connecticut 

School Administrator.” 





ror profitable activities: 


THAT LAST WEEK: 
Not a Lost Week at Nokomis 


By 
L. E. LEIPOLD 


HE LAsT-week-of-school bugbear has 

plagued teachers as long as there have 
been schools. While I was doing some re- 
search on Colonial schools several years ago, 
I recall reading the quoted bemoanings of 
a Boston schoolmaster of the seventeenth 
century on the evils of the final days of the 
term. The source of the quotation has long 
been lost but the impression remains. 

All too often the last week becomes the 
lost week. 

“Books have been checked in, marks are 
recorded, what can we do?” is a despairing 
wail commonly heard during the last week 
of the school year. 

The faculty of Nokomis Junior High 
School, determined to make the final week 
of school as meaningful as any other week, 
and convinced that there are many ways of 
interesting pupils after marks are recorded 
and textbooks are no longer available, 
looked about during the spring months for 
ways and means of achieving these two 
objectives. The activities of the week were 
to be interesting and valuable, and were 
to tie in, directly or indirectly, with the 
work of the school year. They were to be 
planned for early enough that they could 
be put into effective action and were pref- 
erably to be outgrowths of group discus- 
sion. 

The reports made by the teachers after 
the final week of school and the enthusiastic 
comments of the pupils attested to the 
worth of the project. 

Certainly from an administrator's point 
of view it was eminently successful, for 
every evidence later indicated that all 


pupils were constructively busy in all classes 
right down through the final hour of the 
final day of school. Certainly no school year 
within our memories ended more smoothly. 

A check of the reports by teachers, de- 
partment by department, discloses that an 
impressive variety of activities was carried 
on in the various classrooms during the 
final week of the term. 


English Activities 


In the English department activities such 
as these were planned for and carried on: 


1. Crossword puzzles were prepared, mimeo- 
graphed, and worked out. 

2. Poetry was read by the pupils, recorded on 
the tape recorder, and played back to the members 
of the class. 

3. Word games requiring close attention and con- 
centration (example: “Buzz”) were played. 

4. Popular poetry was read by the teacher (ex- 
ample: poems by Ogden Nash). 

5. Pupils recited choice poems and quotations 
acquired through the year from memory, each one 
giving his “favorite.” 

6. The “Twenty Questions” game was played, 
following the format used on TV. 

7. A guessing game was improvised, in which 
several pupils chose a famous name and gave out 
“clues” in the form of incidents in that person's 
life. The other pupils guessed the name of the 
person. 

8. Quiz programs prompted by such TV pro- 
grams as “Names the Same” and that of Herb 
Shriner were enjoyed. 

g. One class wrote letters to the teacher, telling 
what they liked—and didn’t like—about that par- 
ticular class. These letters were then discussed by 
the group. 


Social-Studies Activities 


In the social-studies groups there were as 
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many varieties of activities as there were in 
English classes: 


1. The members of a geography class made maps 
outlining trips that would be taken during the 
coming summer. 

2. Pupils brought 35mm colored slides, taken on 
previous trips, to school, and these were shown ‘0 
the group and explained. 

3- Quiz programs based on geography and current 
events were used in several classrooms. 

4. The McCarthy hearings were viewed on TV. 

5- Books personally recommended for summer 
reading were reviewed briefly by pupils. 

6. Scrambled words and sentences relating to 
history and geography were unscrambled against 
time limits. 

7. Problems of safety, leisure, travel, etc., which 
the pupils might well encounter during vacation 
months, were discussed and solutions recommended. 

8. Games and quiz programs similar to currently 
popular TV and radim programs were used. 

g. One class discussed “Public Opinion as a Social 
Control,” with “propaganda materials” carefully 
prepared and presented. 

10. Recordings such as Edward Murrow’s “I Can 
Hear It Now” were played. 

11. An old-fashioned map spell-down was used in 
one classroom. A pupil went to the map and was 
called upon to locate countries, rivers, cities, oceans, 
etc. He would “stand” until he missed one; then 
he would be replaced by a pupil who could “spell 
him down” by locating the place missed. 


Mathematics Activities 


The mathematics-department members 
were equally as resourceful as the English 
and social-studies groups. 


1. Math “Bingo” was played in one room. To 
make the game more interesting, instead of reading 
a number, a player described a short problem, the 
answer to which was equal to the number drawn. 

2. Crossword puzzles were popular in several of 
the classes. 

3. A variety of the old-fashioned “spell-down” 
was adapted to mathematics in a seventh-grade 
class. 

4. One group invented a game based on a recog- 
nition of plane and solid figures. 

5. Both “Monopoly” and chess were played in 
several classes. 

6. The eighth-grade classes of one teacher made 
a study of cryptography during three days of the 
last week of school. They then took examples of 
cryptograms from magazines and attempted to solve 
them without knowing the code. 
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7. Speed drills and competitive drills of various 
kinds were used. 


Science Activities 


In Science, much was made of the ap- 
proaching total eclipse of the sun. 

Material was distributed to each pupil and dis- 
cussed, covering such topics as: Time of eclipse, 
how to view it, what to watch for, dangers to the 
eyes, causes, other eclipses—past and future. 

Films of scientific interest were shown on such 
topics as plant traps, spiders, the Mt. Palomar 
telescope. 

Pupils brought things from home for class dis- 
cussion, such as molds to be viewed through 
microscopes and home-made barometers. 

In one science class a booklet, The World’s Most 
Baffling Mysteries, was read and talked about 
during the class period. 


Activities in Other Subjects 


In the shop classes, interesting movies 
were scheduled to take up the time not used 
for clean-up purposes. 

The sewing classes worked on their proj- 
ects well into the final week of the term but 
took time to clean and oil the sewing ma- 
chines before covering them for the sum- 
mer. 

The cooking classes spent a day putting 
all equipment-—stoves, refrigerators, dryers, 
electrical appliances—in spic and span con- 
dition for the summer. Then plans were 
made for the girls to “take over” in their 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The busy flood tide of the school 
year often, in the last few days of 
school, becomes an aimless rivulet 
meandering about waiting for the end 
of it all. But at Nokomis Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., where the 
author is principal, the teachers begin 
planning well ahead for a final week 
that proceeds and ends with a bang in- 
stead of a yawn. Dr. Leipold reports a 
great variety of the educational activi- 
ties conducted in the various depart- 
ments of the school during the final 
days of the 1953-54 school year. 
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home kitchens on certain afternoons during 
the summer months in order to free their 
mothers completely from the task of food 
preparation on those days. 

The typing classes did art typing, typed 
to music, played typing games, though “reg- 
ular” assignments and speed tests were also 
in vogue. 

The vocal groups “played back” record- 
ings, sang popular songs, and reviewed 
books of great composers. 

Art classes viewed colored slides and 
films on art, and sketched illustrations for 





The CLEeartInc House 


such titles as “If I had a thousand dollars 
for a vacation. . . .” 

A gym class was observed conscientiously 
going through their “lost and found” items 
in an effort to locate as many owners as 
possible. 

All in all, the final week of school was a 
busy one and, because it was so busy, it went 
by rapidly, pleasantly, and profitably. Next 
year, plans for that final week will be in the 
making long before thoughts of summer are 
usually in our minds. 

We have found it pays to begin early. 


Decalogue of School Public Relations 


By GERALD PRINDIVILLE 


1. Thou shalt plant only seeds of good will many times over again, 
If thou wilt harvest the consistent support of thy fellow men. 


2. Thou shalt not forget that a good public-relations program is—well, 
Its the responsibility and the work of all school personnel. 


3. Honor thy students, for happy contented pupils, I am told, 
As human-relations ambassadors are worth their weight in gold. ‘ 


4. Thou shalt keep in mind that today’s pupil—the citizen of comorrow he will be; 
And as such he will pass judgment on thee, dear educator, on thee. 


5- Thou shalt get thy publicity program in a state of stress, 
Unless, of course, ye build a genuine friendship with the press. 


6. Thou shalt profit most by telling people about thy program of instruction, 
Because parents are most interested in that type of school-news production. 


7. Thou shalt not use criticism nor sarcasm when tensions fray thy nerves 
For they only build resentment in the community which the school serves. 


8. Thou shalt bear in mind that even if ye had one perfect mold, in Heaven's name 
It’s better not to try to make all the youth within your fold turn out the same. 


g. Thou shalt be rewarded if ye are ever mindful of the fact 
That no formula will replace good judgment, courtesy, and tact. 


10. Remember thine own understanding, democratic attitude, my friend, 
Thy sense of humor and thy tenure ‘till thy teaching days are at an end. 








English: 
HEADLESS HORSEMAN 
of the Curriculum 


By CHARLES A. HOGAN 


|” Geos FiGGERS this here kid ain't gon- 
na fight, nohow, no matter what hap- 
pens.” This was Henry reporting upon the 
encounter of Sohrab and Rustum on the 
field of battle. 

If Henry's utterance were an anomaly, it 
might provide suitable material for one of 
the humorous cartoons which enliven the 
pages of educational journals. Henry is 
not a humorous deviation; unfortunately, 
his linguistic brethren are legion. 

Henry is both symptom and product of 
the confusion which prevails in English 
curriculum development. In his speech 
there is the strange admixture of fine 
classic material, written at a time when a 
small elite group derived its pleasure from 
the printed word, profound in content and 
artistic in presentation—and the reaction 
of a lad whose primary pleasures have come 
from radio, television and motion pictures. 

If Henry had followed the pattern of his 
forebears, he would likely have left school 
at Confirmation to pursue those learnings 
which he deemed valuable. As it is, the 
laws and economic conditions seem to con- 
spire to force him to pursue the values of 
a curriculum which he does not under- 
stand nor accept. 

The more tractable Henrys know they're 
caught and they ain’t gonna fight nohow, 
no matter what happens. It is the rebellious 
Henry, resentful of his near-failure record 
and the waste of his time, who has spurred 
the rash of curriculum confabs and pro- 


grams of curriculum development in Eng- 
lish. 

Whatever confusion surrounds Henry, 
he occupies a position of relative serenity 
when compared with his harassed teacher. 
From Henry's point of view, “she ain't 
gonna pitch in da towell, no matter wot 
happens.” 

If careful observations and perusal of 
reports upon what is being done in the 
development of an English program for 
the non-academic pupil provide criteria 
for assessing what has been done, the 
teacher of English is staring at stark hand- 
writing on the wall, and the days are num- 
bered. 

Teachers of English are now forced to 
look outside of their profession for direc- 
tion and accept the ukases of editors, public 
speakers and public jesters for so-called 
acceptable standards of English usage. 
Within the profession, they find their 
leaders adding and adding to the English 
program every new idea which comes down 
the pike; never, it seems, is there evaluation 
and deletion. 

Sohrab and Rustum, Marilyn Monroe, 
grammar, semantics and “Should I Kiss 
on the First Date?” constitute a melange 
fancifully known as the English curricu- 
lum. Like Henry, many teachers figure this 
thing is bigger than all of us and they 
“figger they ain’t gonna fight nohow, no 
matter what happens.” 

These observations are not construed to 
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The CLEARING HousE 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Hogan says that he has taught 
on all levels, from the elementary 
grades to the university. His unortho- 
dox point of view about the English 
course of study grows particularly 
from his years as a high-school English 
teacher. With a doctorate in curricu- 
lum, he is a college-board reader and 
the author of a textbook, Steps to Eng- 
lish Mastery. He is a member of the 
faculty of Central High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 





depict the teacher of English as of a lesser 
breed than his collegues. They are, indeed, 
a most comparable group, hard-working, 
cultured and deserving of better fruits for 
their labor. But they are confused—or more 
exactly, their professional leadership is. 
They are the victims of a paradox. The de- 
centralization of education which has made 
the public-school system of the United 
States the strongest bulwark of our demo- 
cratic way of life is now weakening that 
bulwark at its weakest point; namely the 
failure to communicate and to transmit 
the values of our social heritage. 

In every other field there is more or less 
an inherent discipline within the subject- 
matter area to insure national conformity 
(lo! never uniformity) in such subjects as 
science, mathematics, social studies, et al. 

But not English. 

The disciplines which give stability to 
other subject-matter areas are now lacking 
in English (or the Language Arts, if you 
prefer). 

A quarter of a century ago, English had 
the integrity of a subject. It was possessed 
of a body of primary concepts and dis- 
ciplines. This happy fact holds true today 
for a small segment of college-board 
teachers and the teachers in prep schools 
and colleges. They have centralized direc- 
tion: the demands of the colleges. 

No such constructive force governs the 
instruction of the non-academic. The other- 


wise valuable decentralization principle of 
education works havoc with the emerging 
English course of study. Even the most in- 
sidious suggestion that standards of accept- 
able usage be evolved is met with the 
shocked shibboleth: “English is a living, 
vibrant language and should not be forced 
into any disciplined mold.” 

The need for direction and control of 
the mother tongue has been sensed outside 
of the teaching profession. Clifton Fadi- 
man, along with personages in the world 
of entertainment, has cautiously wondered 
aloud if the establishment of an American 
Academy, similar to the French Academy 
of the Forty Immortals, might not be feas- 
ible and salutary. Richelieu, in founding 
the French Academy, took the unbridled 
language of that time and practically manu- 
factured it into the tongue which is con- 
sidered the most beautiful in the world in 
sound and the most precise in meaning. 

England, through its class system, has an 
invisible academy which makes perfectly 
clear what is acceptable usage. The lan- 
guage of other European peoples possess the 
inflection which makes the question of 
good and bad usage a black and white issue. 

When Henry wants to defend himself, he 
may now quote the patronizing “It’s me, 
Winston Churchill.” Or “I read in the 
papers where some college professor says 
‘ain't’ is O.K.” By the time the teacher 
attempts to explain that Churchill would 
not speak so in the House of Lords and 
that the college professor was limiting the 
correct usage of “ain't” to the first person 
singular “I,” Henry feels he is being given 
a fast deal from a pedagogical con man 
who has an angle. 

But a man convinced against his will is 
of the same opinion still. This is especially 
true with the members of adult groups who 
hold positions of importance in industry, 
government and community life. They, too, 
have come to school in later years for secur- 
ity and reassurance. I have attempted to 
lead these to an esoteric standard of excel- 
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lence by wagering with them five-cents 
against a dollar that none could pronounce 
the following five words correctly: coupon, 
bouquet, secretive, chiropodist, and im- 
pious. Week after week I presented new 
lists—and week after week the pronuncia- 
tions of various dictionaries would be of- 
fered in rebuttal. Attempts to explain that 
dictionaries were to be compared to city 
directories and carefully compiled vocab- 
ulary books to a social register of words 
were of little avail. They were truly men 
convinced against their will. 

Although historically we are young and 
traditionally we are democratic, it is not 
incompatible for us to be wise and dis- 
criminating. Grappling with the phantas- 
magoria of correct English usage, teachers 
of English may soon be classified with the 
last of the Mohicans or the Dodo bird. 
Their pupils are now being recruited into 
“core” and fusion courses: Seldom is the 
emphasis ever placed on English, although 
lip service is given to the role of the teacher 
of English. If English were better taught 
in these new frames, a happy benediction 
might be given. This vital instruction, un- 
fortunately, is further neglected in core 
and fusion work. “ 

To the Council of Teachers of English 
I make appeal. It is not based upon the 
narrow view that we must protect the Eng- 
lish curriculum as an area. This is not ne- 
cessary for me or other teachers of English 
to safeguard ourselves in our work. We are 
certified to teach, if necessary, other ideas, 
but we are teachers of English because we 
believe it is important to provide every 
human thought with the best vehicle of 
communication. This cannot be done in 
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the present confusion and insecurity. 

Diffusion and misguided democratic de- 
centralization have made English a patois. 
We live in a world where anyone with ma- 
terial success may create standards. Jurists 
fight the low common demoninator of 
social mores in their courts, theologians 
strike out in their pulpits, but teachers of 
English, subject to the vacillations of their 
leaders, the indecision of the literate public 
and the resistance of their pupils, look for 
authority and finding none, succumb. 

I would like to be able to say to Henry, 
“English has three levels of communica- 
tion: the vulgate, the informal, (both of 
which he is conversant with) and the for- 
mal. You may use the former two effec- 
tively when you are secure in your knowl- 
edge of the latter.” I would like to show 
him how to graduate this speech according 
to his listener—from “wise guy” to “sar- 
castically humorous” to “facetious” as the 
occasion required—but it is impossible to 
do so with authority because no authority 
as to correct usage exists. Without an ab- 
solute, there can be no relatives. 

I would like to help Henry who says 
“ain't gonna fight nohow” and those who 
struggle for further self-improvement to be 
sure they are right or wrong. Dichotomy, 
bad as it is, offers our only hope. For teach- 
ers of English it is good. 

At the present time, we are confused. 
Henry looks at me and I at him, and we 
both say: “I figger this here kid ain’t gonna 
fight nohow, no matter what happens.” 

We need that American Academy of 
English. Without one, we may never know 


the good word. 


And Other Joints 


Someone has aptly said, “We learn our prejudices 
at our mother’s knees and other joints.” Included 
among these are social, religious, racial, and political 
biases. These measures of values are handed down 
to us like big brother’s clothes. Sometimes we wear 


them through life. Sometimes we discover they do 
not meet our newly acquired sense of values and 
we throw them in the ash can to be forever dis- 
carded.—KaTuryN Forp SmitrH in Oklahoma 
Teacher. 





COUNSELING: 


‘*‘Neither an Adviser nor an Exhorter Be”’ 
By DANIEL SINICK 


ANY COUNSELORS seem to believe they 
M can make a virtue of advice. The de- 
sirability of advice as a counseling tech- 
nique, however, has become increasingly 
open to question. A mass of evidence in- 
dicates that advice should be used spar- 
ingly, if at all. 

It has come to be recognized more and 
more in recent years that the counseling 
process is a learning process. And learning 
is something more than simple give-and- 
take. Long before Carl Rogers’ modern em- 
phasis, Galileo sagely remarked: “You can- 
not teach a man anything; you can only 
help him to find it within himself.” 

Within each counselee can be found an 
anti-advice area where the emotions hold 
sway. The emotions often militate against 
any intellectual approach. Much of the 
content of counseling cannot be discussed 
in a purely rational manner. As Donald 
Super reminds us, “the insight-gaining proc- 
esses of the counselee are affective and not 
cognitive, they are emotional rather than 
rational.” 

Attempts to deal intellectually with mat- 
ters in which the emotions are involved 
may do more harm than good. A student 
prone to react negativistically, for example, 
may listen attentively to advice but then go 
forth and do otherwise. And advice usu- 
ally deepens the dependency of students 
with such leanings. From this point of 
view, the title “Adviser” is to be avoided, 
since it may lead many students to expect 
advice and even to feel entitled to it. 

These great expectations are better 
shifted from the counselor to the client, in 
whom resides a recently emphasized capac- 
ity for self-determination. Advice merely 


adds another bar to this already captive 
capacity. Its release requires growth 
through opportunities for the client to 
make his own decisions on the basis of un- 
biased information. 

That even youthful clients can make 
such decisions wisely is evidenced in a 
study by E. W. Nick involving 11th- and 
12th-grade boys. Their occupational choices 
became more realistic after they had been 
given information about employment pros- 
pects, although “no attempt was made to 
influence individuals away from or toward 
any occupation. Only facts were presented. 
The boys had to judge for themselves.” 

Any counselor knows, but sometimes for- 
gets, that occupational information can 
seldom serve as a solid basis for advice. It 
is generally too fluid, too tentative, too 
tenuous. An occupation considered surplus 
today may have substantial activity tomor- 
row. An occupation long closed to particu- 
lar minority groups may soon welcome 
them, open arms replacing alms. A linear 
prediction may turn out to be curvilinear. 
In this morass, a counselor must limit him- 
self to providing the latest available infor- 
mation in an objective and dispassionate 
manner. 

Occupational information and test re- 
sults share the further disadvantage of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
The best thing a counselor can do 
with advice, says Mr. Sinick, is to keep 
it to himself. The author is counselor 
and psychometrist at the Regional 
Office of Veterans Administration, 
New York City. 
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generality. They necessarily speak in terms 
of trends and groups. A counselor cannot 
be certain that his individual client will be 
bound by general trends or conform to 
group predictions. A student who does 
poorly on a specific aptitude test may do 
well at a job presumably requiring that 
aptitude, A particular student may find 
lifetime employment in a dying field. A 
minority group member may become the 
opening wedge in a previously closed oc- 
cupation. 

It is equally erroneous, however, to offer 
advice calculated to offset the general na- 
ture of predictions and trends. Some coun- 
selors and case workers seem to follow a 
social theory akin to the military theory 
of mass attack. They would apparently 
send “hordes” of minority group members 
into unopened, frontier occupational areas, 
in the hope that some will get through over 
the dead bodies of the multitude. Such a 
theory, well meaning though it may be, 
sacrifices the many for the few and perverts 
the counselor’s function, for his prime ob- 
ligation is to the individual. 

Crusading has no place in counseling. 
Exhorting, urging, persuading—all are to 
be avoided. If carried to an extreme, these 
activities could lead to the control of the 


The Plowed Field 


I made a very favorable impression upon the first 
board member I ever interviewed. He was a thin, 
wiry farmer who, at the time I approached him, was 
plowing his land preparatory to putting in his 
spring corn crop. Seeing that I could not reach 
him except across the ploughed field, I made my 
way across to where he stopped his team. That won 
me the job. He said afterward that any woman 
who wanted a schoolteaching job bad enough to 
cross ploughed ground to apply for it ought to have 
it. Such reasoning is typical of the mental processes 
of many a board member. We couldn't run schools 
without them—they authorize our pay checks!— 
PaNsYE H. Powe tt in Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 
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many by the few of which Rogers has 
warned us. Counselors concerned with their 
own conceptions of an ideal society become 
less concerned with society's individual 
members. They are apt to disregard in- 
dividual differences and to pigeon-hole 
persons. 

Advice is only one step removed from 
persuasion and in the same path of error. 
The ubiquitous “If I were you .. .” is as 
iniquitous as “What you should do .. .” 
Though few counselors today would sub- 
scribe to Jahn Darley’s early statement that 
“the counselor attempts to sell the student 
certain ideas . . .”, many frequently practice 
what they would not preach. 

It is perhaps no accident that counseling 
is preferably spelled with one J, for the 
accent is not on selling. Even in selling it- 
self, the modern tendency has been not to 
press particular wares on a customer but 
simply to display all the appropriate goods 
and let the customer make his own choice. 

If any counselors feel that this is all very 
well for someone who gives poor advice, 
but does not apply to them, let them con- 
template this pearl of anonymous wisdom, 
“People sensible enough to give good ad- 
vice are usually sensible enough to give 
none.” 


Quotes From the Great 


When I became high-school librarian nine years 
ago I was (and still am) anxious to make the 
library a vital place in our school. I thoroughly 
enjoy giving students help in finding material for 

But I started delving to create something else of 
interest, and I began to put the sayings of great 
men, such as B. Franklin, etc., on the blackboard. 
Students seem thoroughly to enjoy seeing what is 
there each morning, and through the years they 
have told me that many of the sayings have stayed 
with them and helped in some way. Now some mem- 
bers of the faculty watch the board also.—Ipa B. 
Puuwirs in Oklahoma Teacher. 








The MYTH of NEGLECT 


A public high school examines its education 
of superior students & their college records 
By HERLIN SLOCOMB 


VRABUDDY'S gittin’ inter da act,” Jimmy 
Durante’s favorite quip, is appropri- 
ate for the controversy over our public 
schools. Most of the widely circulated na- 
tional magazines—the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Atlantic, Harper's, Life— 
have had articles stimulating our laggard 
and reluctant populace to get excited over 
the state of the schools. 

An accusation running persistently 
through most of the articles on the subject 
is that secondary schools do not do enough 
for superior students. The idea is that the 
school’s curriculum is inadequate; the qual- 
ity of teaching is poor (private schools do 
a better job); and that an over-emphasized 
activity program, run by the dumb and the 
mediocre, leaves the poor bright people 
sidelined and sucking their gifted thumbs. 
In other words, the potentially superior 
graduate is pathetically ill-prepared for 
scholarship or leadership either in college 
or the world of work. 

For a long time we have suspected that 
there is, in reality, little foundation in fact 
for this assumption of neglect, yet direct 
evidence to support this suspicion was dif- 
ficult to acquire. Finally we hit upon a 
rather simple procedure which we com- 
mend to any school that would like to re- 
assure itself concerning the quality of its 
educational function. We simply took a 
close and hard look at the honor roll of the 
preceding year’s graduating class of 325 
people. 

It would seem reasonable to believe that 
the senior honor roll would represent the 


superior people in any graduating class. 
We found ninety-seven honor people 


among our 325 graduates of 1953. If we 
remember that national statistics show that 
fifty per cent of the pupils who enter the 
seventh grade drop out of school before 
finishing the twelfth, these ninety-seven 
honor-roll students represent approxi- 
mately the upper one-seventh of their age 
group. Our grading system allows four 
points for an “A” grade; three for “B”; 
two for “C”; and one for “D.” A “3.2” 
grade point average is required for a pupil 
to be on the honor roll. 

What about the subjects these ninety- 
seven young people took during their three 
years in our high school? Was the curricu- 
lum feeble and inadequate? Here are the 
facts. 

Every one of the ninety-seven had five 
semesters of English and four of social 
studies, including a full year of United 
States history. Each also had a semester 
class in health. This makes a total of ten 
basic required subjects. 

Now, eighty-one of these ninety-seven 
boys and girls had these additional subjects 
in common: two semesters of geometry (al- 
gebra was taken in the ninth grade); four 
semesters of either Latin, German, French, 
or Spanish; and two semesters of either 
physics, chemistry, or biology. 

These facts mean that eighty-one of our 
honor graduates had a minimum of eight- 
een semester subjects (out of twenty-four 
required for graduation) in the so-called 
fundamentals, or basic college-preparatory 
subjects. In addition, twenty had one se- 
mester of trigonometry and sixteen had a 
semester of mathematics analysis. Practi- 
cally all of the eighty-one also took ad- 
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vanced courses in English, physics, chem- 
istry, foreign languages, or social studies. 
Thus, these eighty-one had virtually none 
of the elective subjects our comprehensive 
high school offers. Boston Latin School 
could have done little better as far as of- 
ferings are concerned. 

The question of the quality of teaching 
for these eighty-one is difficult to appraise. 
Yet, a surprising fact concerning these pu- 
pils is that all but one, who was spending 
a year abroad, was admitted to college. 
Yale, Stanford, Smith, Cal Tech, Columbia, 
and Harvard are among the colleges which 
accepted them, 

A representative of one of the top eastern 
colleges told us recently that not a single 
public-school graduate was among the large 
number of failures in that institution's 
freshman class. 

A top private Western university fur- 
nished us the following statistics: Twenty- 
three students from four Seattle private 
schools had a composite three-year grade 
point average of 1.94. Fifty-six Seattle pub- 
lic-school graduates had a grade point aver- 
age of 2.72 for the same period. The highest 
composite grade point average (2.41) for a 
single private school was lower than the 
lowest (2.61) composite school for a single 
Seattle public school. 

It would seem that our graduates will 
hold their own with the product of the 
private schools. Perhaps the quality of 
public-school teaching is, after all, com- 
mensurate with that of the private schools. 

Sixteen of our honor graduates (the re- 
mainder of the ninety-seven) received cer- 
tificates of proficiency from the business- 
education department. In addition to the 
ten basic requirements all ninety-seven 
had, each of these sixteen pupils had two 
semesters of shorthand and three of typing. 
Each also had six semesters among the fol- 
lowing subjects: bookkeeping, office prac- 
tice, advanced shorthand, office machines, 
business law, business English, and busi- 
ness arithmetic. 
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Business firms actually indulged in com- 
petitive bidding to hire the services of these 
sixteen honor graduates, and all but one 
(she got married) obtained excellent begin- 
ning jobs. Obviously, the school had not 
neglected the potential development of 
these sixteen honor students. 

What about leadership training which 
comes from participating in school activ- 
ities? Were these ninety-seven honor gradu- 
ates bookish recluses who avoided the 
socialization afforded by activities? 

Examination of our yearbook revealed 
the amazing fact that the ninety-seven par- 
ticipated in an average of 8.1 activities per 
individual during their six semesters in 
our school. These activities varied from 
simple membership on committees to class 
presidencies and the winning of letters in 
sports. Obviously, it was these superior 
people who were the mainstays of our ac- 
tivity program. 

Only a few weeks ago this fact was em- 
phasized when the local chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa awarded prizes to two of our 
most capable seniors—the boy, an all-city 
guard in football; the girl, queen of our 
song leaders. Clearly our honor graduates 
were not neglected as far as leadership op- 
portunities were concerned during their 
six semesters in high school. 


We do not contend that we are doing too 
much for our superior students nor that 
we should not try to do more for them. We 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


“For a long time,” writes Mr. Slo- 
comb, “I’ve been concerned about the 
contention of many critics that the 
public schools neglect superior stu- 
dents and concentrate on saving the 
sub-marginal pupils. I believe our in- 
vestigation has revealed a few facts to 
disprove the idea.” Mr. Slocomb is 
vice-principal of Garfield High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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must always stimulate them to the full 
development of their potential growth. A 
sound curriculum, good teaching, and an 
intelligent activity program have done that 
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for the ninety-seven honor students we 
have considered here. We believe we have 
proved that it is largely myth to say we 
neglect our superior students. 


- Jricks of the Trade 


By TED GORDON 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—When one 
syllable of a word is frequently misspelled, 
I write the word on the board with the of- 
fending syllable correctly spelled in capital 
letters, and leave it there for several days. 
Example: sepARate.—Orrie B. Kellogg, Ne- 
odesha, Kans. 


GROUNDS HELPERS—Assuming that a 
custodian has the personality that fits the 
idea, boys of junior-high age in limited num- 
bers can be assigned as custodial helpers 
during study or activity periods. The prac- 
tice can become one method of making stu- 
dents aware of custodial problems and of 
increasing pride in the good condition of 
their school property. At our school we give 
those who do this work well service points 
on the school awards system.—Virgil Bo- 
zarth, Martinez, Cal., Junior High School. 


——z 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THe 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


BULLETIN-BOARD QUESTIONS— 
Bulletin-board displays become more mean- 
ingful with this device to catch the students’ 
attention: On arrowlike streamers print 
questions in bold lettering and have stream- 
ers pointing to the area of the answer. This 
works well with newspaper articles. This 
question method literally forces the student 
to enter into the display by motivating him 
to seek the answers. Warning: Not too many 
questions, and don’t overuse the device.— 
Robert Wayne, Vice-Prin., Herbert Hoover 
School, Merced, Cal. 


FOR SUBSTITUTES—On your seating 
chart, give a brief statement or some phrases 
descriptive of each student so as to enhance 
the teaching of a possible substitute for 
you.—Norman Verry, El Camino Junior 
College, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


BASEBALL SPELLING—To give this old 
game a new twist, try this variation: Choose 
spelling sides. Choose a pupil from each 
side to be the pitcher. The pitcher will give 
the words. If a pupil misses, that’s an out. 
If the pupil spells correctly, that’s a single. 
If two pupils get on base, the pitcher may 
deliberately walk the next batter by saying 
so. If the bases are loaded, the speller may 
try for anything—single, double, triple, 
home run. Have a scorekeeper keep a run- 
ning score.—Joseph R. Casey, Puyallup, 
Wash., High School. 





INSIDE U.S. A.: 


Eighth-grade pupils climax their study of 
the states with “Governors’ ” 


By 
DAVID E. MANLY 


5 CONVENTION is now in session.” As 
eighth-grade chairman, Bill Colombo 
rapped the gavel and called for order; a 
hush fell over the forty “Governors” and 
their guests. The first annual Mock States 
Convention, our initial experiment with a 
core program of English and citizenship 
education, was under way. 

The tape recorder caught the magic 
sounds of the occasion, while periodic 
flashes gave evidence that a student photog- 
rapher was on the job too. Now all the 
student-teacher planning, the correspond- 
ence, the innumerable trips to the library, 
the perplexing problem of condensing 
pages of material into concise and interest- 
ing talks—all these were paying off. Even I, 
the English teacher, was impressed by the 
sight of my eighth-grade pupils living the 
roles of “Governors” attending a real States 
Convention. There was nothing “mock” 
about it to them or me. We had all worked 
too hard to think of it as other than real. 

To get the full story, it is necessary to 
fade out on this scene and focus on a day 
some two months earlier. The pupils and 
I were concentrating on a “travel” unit, 
and the question before the eighth-grade 
classes was, “If you could travel, where 
would you go, and why?” The answers 
were varied. The romanticists in the class 
chose India and the Taj Mahal; the adven- 
ture-seekers were unanimous in their choice 
of the dark continent, Africa; and one 
comedian even thought he'd like to go to 
Siberia just to see if it were as depressing 
as described on TV. 

I found that the majority of the pupils, 


convention 


though, were quite definite when they 
stated that they'd like to see the sights of 
our own country first. Then one of the boys 
brought us abruptly back to reality with, 
“But gee, here we are stuck in the class- 
room!” 

He had me there. And then the idea 
struck me. Why not see the country, if only 
through the travel brochures, motion pic- 
tures, or items in the newspapers and maga 
zines? I mentioned it to the class, which 
appeared only mildly interested, so I de- 
cided not to pursue the matter. When the 
young people came to class the next day, 
they said, “You know, we've been thinking 
and...” 

The result was that I called the eighth- 
grade citizenship-education teacher to see 
whether she'd be interested in correlating 
her activities with mine. She was enthusi- 
astic; she left a pupil in charge of her class, 
and joined the group in my room. To- 
gether we sat with the students and helped 
them formulate plans for imaginary trips 
to the different states. 

The children’s imaginations knew few 
bounds, and as we talked, they saw possi- 
bilities I had not considered when I posed 
the idea to them. Why just imaginary trips? 
Why not a convention, with the students 
as the Governors of the states? As they 
discussed the matter, I was impressed by 
their logical approach, their enthusiasm, 
and their seriousness—qualities sustained 
throughout the entire project. 

The convention had to be a full-day 
affair, they decided, complete with a guest 
speaker of note, breaks for refreshments, 
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and spectators in the gallery. But would 
the administration allow a day off from 
conventional studies, and approve the proj- 
ect? Approve? The principal supplied the 
stationery and stamps for the pupils’ letters 
to the state departments of public rela- 
tions. 

Together, the  citizenship-education 
teacher and I correlated our activities, even 
combining class periods toward the end of 
the project. In addition to giving direction 
to both of our efforts, it provided me with 
an insight into the citizenship-education 
program and its objectives that I might not 
otherwise have received. 

After each boy or girl had chosen the 
state which most interested him, we com- 
posed business letters requesting informa- 
tion on the history, scenic attractions, busi- 
ness opportunities, famous sons and daugh- 
ters, and industries already located in the 
states. Since the letters were written in 
class, I had a chance to check them for 
minor grammatical errors before they were 
mailed. The students were duly impressed 
by the opportunity to use official school 
stationery, and they took great pains to 
justify its use. 

While waiting for the replies from the 
states, we finished the travel unit on which 
we had been working, and then plunged 
into the preliminary plans for the conven- 
tion. Committee heads were elected. One 
student was chosen from each of the two 
classes to act as coordinators of all com- 
mittees, intermediaries between the com- 
mittees and the teachers, and as chairmen 
of the convention itself. 

We gave the pupils as free a hand in the 
organization and operation of their project 
as we possibly could. Every student volun- 
teered for at least one of the committees— 
room arrangements, refreshments, guest ar- 
rangements, advertising and publicity—and 
some eager pupils even managed to work 
their way onto two committees. 

There was some difficulty in getting the 
two classes together for committee work. 
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The solution was simple, the students de- 
cided. They would work in committees dur- 
ing the ninth-period activity period, leav- 
ing their English and citizenship-education 
periods free for library and classroom work 
on their individual speeches. This plan 
gave the citizenship-education teacher and 
myself ample opportunity for individual 
attention. 

I had to chuckle when the pupils began 
discussing their choices for a guest speaker. 
They were emphatic in stating that he 
must be a good public speaker—a man who 
had something to say and could say it in 
terms they could understand. He also had 
to have a sense of humor and extensive 
travel experience. Well, in a community of 
five hundred, their selection was naturally 
limited. 

The classes elected a committee to pre- 
pare a list of possible guest speakers. The 
committee returned with a list of two men: 
one, a man who had traveled extensively, 
but was only a mediocre public speaker; 
and the second, the local undertaker. He 
had not done much traveling, but he was 
noted for his keen wit and his speaking 
ability. After much discussion of the quali- 
ties essential in a good speaker, the class 
decided that the local undertaker would be 
the better choice. 

Notices were sent to the parents, inviting 
them to attend the convention. Towns- 
people were kept informed of convention 
plans through articles placed in the weekly 
town newspaper by a highly efficient stu- 
dent publicity committee. Things began to 
take shape. 

The day before the convention, the re- 
freshment committee invaded the home- 
economics room, and delectable smells per- 
meated the halls all day. The room ar- 
rangements and advertising committees 
took over the art room and its supplies, the 
guest committee rehearsed and re-rehearsed 
its words of greeting to the expected par- 
ents and friends. Other eighth-grade pupils 
stormed the library and classrooms looking 
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for the clinching anecdotes for their talks. 
The upperclassmen looked on with amuse- 
ment and interest. Seventh-grade boys and 
girls looked on with longing. “When can 
we do something like that?” they'd ask. 

The cafeteria of Fillmore Central School 
never underwent such a rearrangement of 
tables and chairs as it did the morning of 
the convention. A reserved section for 
guests was marked off, the tables for the 
official state delegations formed a huge U 
(modeled after the UN), and place cards 
for the governors were arranged. The 
phonograph, thumping out tunes of the 
states—“Deep in the Heart of Texas,” 
“Missouri Waltz,” “Indiana Moon”—was 
greeted by cheers and tuneful vocalizing 
from the governors whose states were rep- 
resented. 

Banners with huge, brilliant letters em- 
blazoned on them served as emphatic evi- 
dence that certain states had sent their gov- 
ernors. A ten-gallon hat was the pride of 
the Governor of Texas, dolls made by a 
Navaho Indian were proudly displayed by 
the Governor of New Mexico, and our 
Idaho delegate had one of the biggest pota- 
toes I've ever seen—an Idaho baking potato, 
of course. The governors busied themselves 
in greeting one another, but probably the 
busiest governor was the Governor of New 
York. As host, he felt an obligation to greet 
each of the visiting statesmen and welcome 
them to his “great” state. 

At exactly 9:30, the convention got 
under way. The local undertaker was on 
hand to deliver his speech, which well jus- 
tified the pupils’ selection of him as their 
guest speaker. His topic, “An Imaginary 
Trip to Paris,” was cleverly delivered. He 
worked the names of many of the student 
governors into his talk, thus keeping their 
interest from start to finish. The enthusias- 
tic applause he received when he sat down 
was definite proof that he had provided 
just the touch needed to get the convention 
off to a rip-roaring start. 

The talks by the governors, each ap- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In a correlation between the English 
and citizenship departments of the 
school, Mr. Manly’s eighth-grade pu- 
pils were allotted the different states 
of the nation, wrote to officials of their 
states for information, and ended their 
unit with a “Governors’ Convention” 
that featured all of the mpi 2 A 
parently an exciting time was had by 
all, including the children’s parents. 
Mr. Manly ts project assistant in the 
Administrative Seminar at New York 
State College for Teachers in Albany. 





proximately five minutes in length, were 
more than interesting; they were clever, 
well thought-out, and well organized. One 
of the artists in the class delivered a chalk 
talk on Florida, sketching the sights to see 
as she talked. “One of the high spots of 
the convention,” boasted one of the pupils 
in his evaluation after the convention. 
Southern drawls were in style when the 
governors of the deep South got up to 
speak. Farm talk predominated when the 
Mid-Westerners stood before the conven- 
tion. 

Occasional breaks were taken by the 
delegates, but I noticed with interest that 
even then the governors talked “shop,” 
comparing notes and the attractions of 
their particular states. They were almost 
oblivious to their parents and friends in 
the gallery. 

After lunch, the delegates recessed to the 
visual-aids room to watch two free color 
films borrowed especially for the occasion 
by the program committee. The first 
showed the life of a cowboy in today’s 
society, and the second took us on a tour 
of the Southwest. Then the scene shifted 
back to the cafeteria. Here the second of 
the cochairmen took over the helm and 
guided the ship of “states” through to its 
journey’s end at three o'clock. 

On the two days following the states 
convention, the boys and girls evaluated 
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their work—what they had enjoyed, what 
they thought could still be improved, and 
what they had thought beneficial to them 
personally. 

They felt that they had learned more 
by helping to plan their program and es- 
tablish their own objectives. With the in- 
formal atmosphere that had prevailed, they 
felt they had come to know the citizenship- 
education teacher and me better. They had 
gained competence in writing business 
letters. They had learned to use library 
tools, such as The Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, the atlases, the encyclo- 
pedias. They had read and digested the 
material they felt pertained to their topic, 
and they agreed unanimously that they had 
never realised before how many interesting 
things there were to learn about their coun- 
try. 

The pupils worked together harmoni- 
ously in committees, and they practiced 
parliamentary procedure during the con- 
vention. Most important of all, they felt, 
was the practical experience of speaking 
before a group, and the assurance they had 
gained. Although all confessed a certain 
uneasiness and a strange feeling in the pits 
of their stomachs, they all agreed that once 


Whose Schools? 


Patterns of similarities, as well as differences in 
views and value standards, are apparent when judg- 
ments about the public schools are made. One has 
only to do some field work and then study the 
records of interviews to become aware of the recur- 
ring patterns. 

Housewives who pause in their washing to talk 
to you in homes down by the river on the east side, 
for instance, have very mixed feelings about the 
local schools. Many of them express the belief that 
“people who are better off think the schools are for 
their kids.” The ideas they venture often differ 
markedly from attitudes held by mothers who chat 
with you over coffee on a comfortable screened 
porch up on the west side near the lake. Listening 
to upper-middle-status mothers, you have no doubt 
that they believe the schools are theirs—for their 
children and their way of life—Carson McGutre in 
Phi Delta Kappan. 
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they had started their talks, it hadn't been 
bad at all. In fact, they thought they had 
enjoyed it enough to want to do something 
like it again—and soon! 

As for myself, I had had an opportunity 
to teach basic skills in all areas of English 
in a very meaningful way. 

The citizenship-education teacher and I 
agreed that this experiment with a core 
program had been a success. We felt, how- 
ever, that we could not always correlate our 
work, but only when opportunities such as 
this occurred, and the definite advantages 
of a more harmonious and purposeful at- 
mosphere in the classroom were evident. 

The “States Convention” is now an an- 
nual event at Fillmore Central School. To 
us, it is further proof that experiences 
which are meaningful to pupils are those 
which should be adopted more frequently 
in the classroom. 

One mother commented after the con- 
vention, “Why, I've never seen my daugh- 
ter work so enthusiastically on a school 
assignment before.” Nor shall I soon forget 
the resounding taps of the gavel, and those 
words delivered with such fervor and dedi- 
cation, “This convention is now in ses- 
sion!” 


History of an Idea 


Nothing diffuses more slowly than an idea. This 
seems to be true, at least, of mental gleams which 
are born in the murky atmosphere which surrounds 
educational thought and practice. Let an individual 
or a school system recognize an important educa- 
tional need: 50 years may well go by before anyone 
does anything practical about it. Fifteen years later, 
the new technique or practice, assuming it is ac- 
tually a valuable one, will have found its way into 
some 3% of the school systems of the country. 

At this point, the tempo of diffusion increases 
markedly, continuing at a high rate for the following 
20 years. At this point a falling off of the rate of 
spread iz to be noted, since most of the receptive 
schools have been reached, leaving only the “good- 
enough-for-grandpa” types, which are sterile ground 
for any kind of modern educational experi- 
mentation.—Howarp E. Brown in The Oklahoma 
Teacher. 








Student-Parent Opinion Influences a 


VOCATIONS PROGRAM 


By GOLDA CRISMAN and ROY C. BRYAN 


HE KIND of life one lives is shaped by 

his vocation. The farmer spends his 
days and years in activities that differ 
greatly from those of the lawyer. The kinds 
of problems to which the engineer devotes 
his time differ from those of the junior- 
high-school teacher. The choice of a voca- 
tion is one of the most crucial choices made 
in a lifetime. One of the greatest services 
the school can render a pupil is to help him 
make a wise vocational choice. 

To be good, a school’s program should 
lead a pupil into a clearer concept of him- 
self, of his interests, aptitudes, and person- 
ality. It should acquaint him with many 
vocational fields—advantages and disad- 
vantages of each, the training and qualifi- 
cations required, and the nature of the 
work. 

The fact that a choice made in high 
school is often changed later does not mean 
that the time and energy spent has been 
wasted. Even a tentative choice gives the 
adolescent a degree of peace, a lessening of 
uncertainty, and a beginning of purposeful- 
ness. A tentative choice can serve as a valu- 
able motivating factor that gives a sense of 
direction to replace purposeless drifting. 
The chances of his final choice being a wise 
one will have been enhanced because he 
has gained deepened knowledge and infor- 
mation through exploring different fields, 
and has had experience with the procedures 
that should be followed in making a choice. 
In short, he has had preparation for making 
a choice. 

In this article we shall discuss: (1) The 
procedures which revealed the inadequacies 
of the former vocations program at Western 
State High School, (2) the nature of our 


present program, and (3) opinions concern- 
ing our present program. 
Inadequacies Revealed 


The executive board of our Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association decided to 
learn what all concerned thought of differ- 
ent features of our school program. To get 
this information, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a questionnaire, which 
was titled, “How Can We Make Our School 
Better?” The tentative draft was submitted 
to teachers, parents, and pupils for criti- 
cisms and suggestions. The questionnaire 
called for opinions concerning report cards, 
the social program, clubs, student council, 
homework, athletic program,  student- 
managed study halls, quality of preparation 
for college, the vocational program, and the 
naming of one thing most liked and one 
thing least liked about the school. The 
opinions of the different groups of respond- 
ents (parents, teachers, and pupils) were 
tabulated separately and reported and dis- 
cussed at an Association meeting. Also, a 
summary of the results was mimeographed 
and distributed. 

Many members of the faculty were sur- 
prised at the results. Both parents and pu- 
pils gave a high rating to all features of the 
school program covered except one—the 
vocations program. The low rating was 
received in response to the question: “Do 
you think that our high school gives ade- 
quate assistance in the choice or selection 
of a vocation? Do you rate the program ex- 
cellent, fair, or poor?” Fourteen per cent of 
the pupils considered the program to be ex- 
cellent; thirty-six per cent, good; thirty- 
three per cent, fair; and seventeen per 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Many faculty members were sur- 
prised when both parents and pupils 
singled out the vocational program of 
Western State High School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for the only low rating they gave 
to any of the features of the school. 
Steps were taken to build up the voca- 
tional offerings. Miss Crisman is girls’ 
adviser, and Dr. Bryan is principal of 
Western State, the campus school of 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. 





cent, poor. The response of parents was 
very similar. 

It was obvious to all concerned that the 
vocations program was failing to produce 
the desired results. Committees promptly 
went to work to prepare recommendations 
for improvement. The recommended pro- 
gram was placed in operation at the begin- 
ning of the following school year. Also, it 
was reevaluated at the close of the school 
year. 

The Improved Program 


Many features of the present program 
were carried over from the former program 
with little change. Some features of the 
former program were dropped entirely. A 
few new procedures were adopted. The 
present program may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Series of talks by representatives of 
different vocations. On alternate Mondays, 
a thirty-minute period was scheduled for 
hearing representatives of different voca- 
tions. On a few Mondays, only one con- 
sultant was scheduled; on most, three or 
even four. All pupils in school had a choice 
of remaining in homerooms to study or 
attending a vocations meeting. Since two 
periods monthly were devoted to this, and 
since representatives of several vocations 
were scheduled on most dates, many differ- 
ent resource people became available to the 
pupils during the course of the year. 

Among these were: A chemist, dentist, 


lawyer, nurse, commercial artist, dietician, 
secretary, auto mechanic, occupational 
therapist, social-service worker, paper tech- 
nologist, minister, journalist, druggist, doc- 
tor, county 4-H agent, engineer, salesman, 
insurance agent, forester, etc. Those sched- 
uled included also representatives from the 
skilled trades, the armed forces, different 
levels and curriculum fields of public educa- 
tion, and personnel departments in in- 
dustry. 

These resource persons were drawn from 
acquaintances who are happy and success- 
ful in their work, from parents of our 
pupils, and from a list of volunteers who are 
members of a local service club. Most of 
them were young and very enthusiastic. 
They spoke for twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes. Some stayed on into the following 
period to talk with interested pupils who 
pressed them with urgent questions. None 
refused to make pupil appointments for 
personal interviews at his place of business. 
They gave generously of their time at school 
and at work. 

2. Vocations units taught in the class- 
rooms. In sophomore English and in senior 
government classes, carefully-planned units 
were taught. Each pupil made a rather 
comprehensive study of at least one voca- 
tion. 

3. Individual and group conferences. 
Early in the fall, the advisers held indi- 
vidual conferences with each senior. They 
discussed permanent records, marks, rat- 
ings on standardized scholastic and aptitude 
tests, attendance, work experience, voca- 
tional interests, and college plans. Later 
in the year, the advisers scheduled another 
conference with each senior. 

During the second semester, the boys’ ad- 
viser held a group meeting of all senior 
boys. The girls’ adviser held a similar meet- 
ing with the senior girls. They planned for 
personal conferences with some of the con- 
sultants and gave pupils an opportunity to 
recommend consultants who should be 
called in. Also, juniors met as a group. 











STUDENT-PARENT OPINION INFLUENCES A VOCATIONS PROGRAM 


They, too, were given opportunity to make 
suggestions for improving our program and 
were scheduled for individual conferences 
with the advisers. 

4. Tests, literature, and audio-visual 
aids. Every pupil in schoo] takes the follow- 
ing tests in the years specified. The results 
are recorded in his cumulative record. 


Freshmen: California Mental Maturity Tests 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
Sophomores: Kuder Preference Test 

Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests 

A. C. E. Psychological Exam 
Kuhlman- Anderson Psychological 
Exam 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests 

Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment 


Juniors: 


Seniors: 


Many up-to-date books and pamphlets 
have been added to the vocations collection 
in our library. The head of our audio- 
visual department has made available many 
films and filmstrips which are helpful. 

5. Vocational implications are discussed 
in all courses. Each teacher points out the 
vocational implications of his subject. Some 
do this incidentally from time to time, 
while others teach a carefully-planned unit 
of work. For example, in a chemistry class 
some time is used to make clear the differ- 
ent vocations that are based largely on 
chemistry. 
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Evaluation of the Program 


At the end of the year, the pupils were 
asked to express their opinions through a 
questionnaire. Among the questions asked 
were these: 


1. How do you rate our present vocations pro- 
gram? Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor? 

2. Which vocations meeting did you find most 
valuable? 

3- If you are a junior, which consultant or con- 
sultants would you like to have return for a meet- 
ing with us next year? 

4. (a) What vocation would you like added to 
the above list? (b) Whom, if anyone, would you like 
to recommend as consultant? 

5. Please write below any suggestions you would 
like to make for improving the present program. 


In response to the first question, we 
learned that twenty-six per cent considered 
the program to be excellent; sixty-eight per 
cent, good; six per cent, fair; and none, 
poor. 

In view of this result, we feel that we can 
say that pupil reaction to the program is 
one of approval. They expressed apprecia- 
tion for information which opened new 
areas for them and helped them to make a 
decision or come closer to a decision. That 
we have not arrived, we know. However, 
progress is being made. We are convinced 
that more pupils than formerly are getting 
help in making one of the most important 
decisions of their lives. 


Poetry: Plunge In! 


dure of plunging in and having some fun with 
poetry. What does it matter if no one learns to 
execute a perfect swan dive? You can still have a 
refreshing plunge. 


Many teachers, even some of us who like poetry 
and teach it lovingly and well, have far too often 
approached the poetry unit in our course of study 
in any one of several near-fatal manners. Either we 
frighten the wits out of our suspicious pupils with 
our preparations for the coming struggle, or we 
start off on such a tangent that we hardly have 
time to teach the poetry itself. We become overly 
concerned with meter, with the identification of 
figures of speech, with the biographies of the poets, 
or with recordings of poems that have been made 
into music, or with some other facet. . . . 

Plainly, and honestly, the “springboard” that I 
have been leading you toward is merely the proce- 


For one thing (grab your nose tightly, if you 
wish) try some humorous verse to begin with. If 
it’s not in the book, bring some in from the outside. 

For another thing, start a class scrapbook of poems 
which your pupils already like. 

For another, have each row act as a committee, 
taking turns at choosing and putting onto the 
blackboard two or four meaningful lines per day.— 
Evan Lopce in The English Journal. 





“And the winner of this year’s 


SCHOLARSHIP is—” 


By 
ROY A. LIEURANCE 


HE CLOCK in the tower had chimed its 
Lyre: musical notes and started its 
four measured tones when Dan Butler 
swung his big car into the parking space in 
front of the Benningville High School and 
his ample frame out of it. He waved a big 
red hand at Sam, the janitor, who was 
sweeping the steps, and hurried into the 
building. He paused a moment in front of 
the door of the room adjacent to the super- 
intendent’s office and blinked until his eyes 
adjusted to the reduced light. 

The other members of the scholarship 
committee were already waiting. Dr. Raw- 
lins smelling faintly of disinfectant, was the 
first to extend his hand and get Butler's 
greeting, “Hi Doc.” 

Reverend Manson winced a little as But- 
ler gripped his hand. The pastor’s face 
looked pale against his dark suit, but his 
deep-set eyes seemed to look through and 
beyond the two men now sitting down at 
the heavy oak table with him. 

Superintendent Jenkins, middle aged, 
greying at the temples and balding on top, 
made his greeting brief and took a place at 
the end of the table. He adjusted his shell- 
rimmed glasses and cleared his throat as a 
sign for the meeting to come to order. He 
read from the will of the late Mr. Benning- 
ton: 

The purpose of this bequest is to provide for 
advanced training to one graduating senior of the 
Benningville High School each year, in any field 
the student may select. A total of $2,000 may be 
so applied. Five hundred dollars will be advanced 
by the trustees of this fund upon first enrolment. 


Three subsequent grants of equal amount will be 
made, subject to receipt of evidence of enrolment 


for another year and certification of successful 
progress, by the school. 

The faculty of the school shall select three candi- 
dates. A final choice will be made by a committee 
of three capable townsmen, no two of which may 
represent the same business or profession. This 
nomination will be submitted by the superintendent 
of schools, subject to the approval or rejection of 
the trustees of the above mentioned scholarship 
fund. The superintendent shall act as ex-officio, non- 
voting chairman of the above committee. 

The student selected shall be designated as “The 
graduate of the year from Benningville High School 
most likely to succeed.” 


The superintendent continued: 

“Gentlemen, omitting some of the legal 
phrases, I have read from the paragraphs 
setting up this grant. You have been chosen 
according to the directions in the will. The 
teachers gave much time and deliberation 
to the selection of the three candidates. 
They were not always in agreement as to 
just how to interpret the phrase ‘most likely 
to succeed.’ More than that, they were not 
sure of the best method of determination. 

“I have before me the folders of the three 
selected. The first is a girl. She had straight 
A grades, played second violin in the or- 
chestra, and was president of the Science 
Club the first semester of the senior year. 
She indicates a preference for science or for 
some type of research. 

“The second folder is that of a boy. He 
has a majority of A grades with a few B's. 
He has one C for the first semester of his 
freshman year. He played half-back on the 
football team for three years, and was 
named on the all-state team when in the 
senior year. He was publicity director for 
the school annual for two years. For both 
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the senior and junior play he was in charge 
of stage sets and lighting. He was awarded 
first place at the state fair in 1953 for his 
woodworking project. 

“The third folder is that of another girl. 
She has three B’s on her record; the re- 
mainder are A’s. She was awarded a ‘supe- 
rior’ rating on her piano solo at the state 
contest. She played the leading role in the 
senior class play. She won the $100 award 
in the Scholastic high-school fiction contest 
for her short story. She specialized in Eng- 
lish and modern languages, and professes 
an interest in writing or, perhaps, teaching. 

“This is the first time this award has 
been made. Think carefully in making 
your choice as you may be setting a prece- 
dent. Feel at liberty to review these folders 
before making up your mind.” 

Dr. Rawlins spoke up at once, “How can 
there be any doubt? That first girl is the 
only real A student in the bunch. She will 
go places, if given a chance.” 

Mr. Butler replied at once, “That book- 
worm? What's the matter with the boy? 
Didn’t he put Benningville on the map? In 
that game with Crawford, I saw—” 

“Surely success means more than playing 
games. He can’t go through life carrying a 
football.” 

Reverend Mansen interposed, “We must 
consider this a little more carefully. It 
seems to me that that last girl must be just 
what Mr. Bennington had in mind.” 

Rawlins again, “She sounds like a 
dreamer to me. What we want is someone 
with facts. Now that first girl—” 

Butler interrupted, “Let's take a vote. I 
have to meet my wife at five.” 

Mansen looked a little impatient. “The 
girl I refer to has talent. She can act; she 
can play the piano; she can express herself 
in writing; she truly has a soul.” 

Butler squirmed a bit in his chair. “What 
this town stands for is someone who can do 
things. I want a builder, a person with some 
vigor. I don’t go very much for this pink 
cloud—” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


“This story involves the three basic 
philosophies of education,” writes Mr. 
Lieurance, “and I am sure that every 
superintendent or principal who has 
had to assist in selecting candidates for 
awards will identify the problem with 
his own experience.” He is a graduate 
student in Education at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Ala. 





“Pardon the interruption,” interposed 
Rawlins, “but whoever heard of giving a 
scholarship to a person with a C on their 
record? This thing of being a football hero 
shouldn't even be considered.” 

“And more than that,” said Mansen, 
“This town is more than just its shops, its 
factories, and its materialism. Look at our 
fine library, our splendid churches, and this 
modern school. We need people who know 
how to live with themselves. It isn’t fair to 
refer to this girl as just a dreamer, not 
when her dreams are obviously leading to 
results.” 

Butler fingered his watch. “How do you 
know that these grades that Rawlins speaks 
about mean anything?” 

Rawlins came to his own defense, “They 
should be a good objective measure. In 
science I am sure they could be. I don’t 
know about—” 

“I am sorry to interrupt, but the sub- 
jective is as important as the objective in 
education. A teacher must evaluate the sub- 
jective change in the pupil as well as grade 
responses to facts. The character—by the 
way, what do we know of the character of 
these three young people?” 

Rawlins had an answer. “Character is 
fine, but what we are considering here is 
what they know. Without knowledge we do 
not have power. If a person has knowledge, 
and by that I mean facts, they will have a 
basis for character.” 

Butler openly stared at his watch. “I 
guess the kids were all right or the teachers 
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wouldn’t have picked them. I dor’t know 
what some of those big words mean, but I 
surely hate to face the fellows down at the 
shop if I rob that boy.” 

Superintendent Jenkins rapped wearily 
for attention. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I see that Mr. 


* * 


WORK WEEK: A majority of California high- 
school teachers, reports California Teachers Associa- 
tion Journal, work 40 hours or more a week: the 
median, 43 hrs., 33 min. While one-fourth work 
fewer than g9 hrs., another one-fourth work more 
than 49 hrs. About half the teachers’ time is spent 
on instructional duties. The other half of their 
work is in correcting papers, lesson preparation, con- 
ferences, and other noninstructional duties. These 
figures were obtained in a cooperative study of CTA 
and the State Department of Education. 


NOON MOVIES: Of 111 Oregon high schools co- 
operating in a study, 43% have noon movie programs 
and 20% are planning to have such programs in 
the future, says Jack Stanley Tilton in Audio-Visual 
Guide. In the 50 high schools that have noon movie 
programs, selection of the films is done by commit- 
tees (60%) ; by pupils (20%) ; by the faculty (20%) ; 
by the principal (4%); and by “others” (8%). Mr. 
Tilton recommends selection by a committee of 
pupils with an adviser, and programs that are 
partly entertainment and partly “tied into the 
school curriculum.” Comedy films were shown by 
76% of the schools and educational films by 52%. 

Abcut 90% of the schools finance their programs 
through individual funds, and about 10% are 
financed by the district. Some 64% of the schools 
charge admission fees, while others admit pupils 
free and have costs underwritten by the student 
organization fund. Of the schools that charge ad- 
mission, about 80% show a profit, which is used 
for school purposes. In about 32 schools that charge 
admission, the fee is 5 cents in 60% of the cases and, 
10 cents in about 30% of the cases. 


— a 

Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. 
We think readers will be interested in brief, un- 
qualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 


study. 


The CLEARING House 


Butler has to leave us. It is obvious that we 
will not reach a decision this afternoon. 
Consider all of the candidates carefully, 
and we will meet again on Wednesday 
afternoon. But remember, the printers must 
have the name of the one selected by ten 
o'clock on Thursday morning.” 


jindings + 


The schools that had studied reactions to their 
programs reported that they were approved by 
large majorities of pupils, parents, teachers, and 
administrators. More than 40%, of schools reported 
an average noon movie attendance of more than half 
the student body. 


COACH, ETC.: The person who holds the title 
of “Coach and Physical Education Director” in a 
small-town or small-city high school should be 
“the foremost candidate for all-time All-American 
honors” as Jack-of-ali-trades, says James H. Hum- 
phrey in Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation. 

In a study involving the opinions of 36 such 
functionaries on the relative importance they as- 
signed to their various activities and duties, it turns 
out that they have 98 more or less important chores. 
In their opinion, they have 10 activities of extreme 
importance, 10 of considerable to extreme import- 
ance, and 20 of considerable importance. At the 
end of the list, duties Nos. 81 to 98 were ranked 
as of “some to moderate importance.” The 10 items 
of “extreme importance” ranged from “Teach regu- 
lar physical education classes” (No. 1) to “Supervise 
or conduct intramural program” (No. 10) . We were 
a bit startled to discover, way down in the No. 43 
spot in order of importance (“moderate to con- 
siderable”): “Coach interscholastic teams.” After 
some thoughtful pondering on the matter, we de- 
cided that maybe No. 43 in rank is where the 
coaches would like to place “Coach interscholastic 
teams.” But if all we hear about pressure to win 
games is correct, these coaches should be penalized 
15 yards for that ranking. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DROP: Some 48% of 
Iowa's 98 county-seat high schools offered Latin in 
1946—but just 8 years later only 25% of these schools 
had Latin classes, says Sister Marie Clemente in 
Midland Schools (lowa education journal). In the 
same 8-year period ending in 1954, the county-seat 
high schools that had no foreign-language courses at 
all had increased from 14% to 33%. 





Was This Voice First to Question the 


Value f HOMEWORK? 


By 
STARR MILLER 


HE RECENT campaign to de-emphasize 

homework, waged by some educators 
and the parents who are tired of working 
Junior’s arithmetic problems, is not based 
on a new idea. In fact, Bessie Tift College 
was probably the first institution of higher 
learning to challenge openly the value of 
assigning homework to elementary school 
students. 

The college catalogue for the school term 
of 1897-98, when the institution was Mon- 
roe Female College with an elementary- 
school division, states that lesson prepara- 
tion for those students in the lower ele- 
mentary group is not desirable. The theory 
accepted at this college before the turn of 
the century reads very much like the state- 
ments of some present-day educators. The 
catalogue also says on the matter of home- 
work: 

We do not believe in overcrowding children’s 
minds. Our method is the result of much study of 
the young mind, and our opinions are based on this 
and experience. 

The militant campaign against home- 
work that has come on the heels of modi- 
fied homework procedures in the elemen- 
tary schools has caused some to assume that 
this is an entirely new development. True, 
certain studies have given us more light on 
the fact that there is a very small relation- 
ship between pupil progress and the time 
spent on the conventional home assign- 
ment, but it is significant that the idea was 
first to be proclaimed and placed into 
print by a church-related college for 
women. 

According to A Cyclopedia of Educa- 


*Paul Monroe, A Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. 
3. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914, p. $05. 


tion, the studies of such men as Schmidt, 
Roller, and Mayer, published between 
1904 and 1908, were the first in this field. 
Even these, however, did not go further 
than to point up the need for temperance 
in homework assignments. 

The administrators of Bessie Tift Col- 
lege, with W. H. Lane as the president in 
1897, may have been ahead of practice of 
their day in another belief. The idea that 
children should have freedom and should 
enjoy the learning process started receiving 
widespread attention as a result of the work 
of William Heard Kilpatrick about 1910, 
but was advocated by this institution as 
many as twelve years prior to that time. 
The same catalogue states with great assur- 
ance: 

Let the children be free and happy, and we will 
have no trouble in making them understand and 
enjoy their recitations. 

In its 105-year history, Bessie Tift Col- 
lege has produced many teachers for the 
public schools, but it well could have been 
a pioneer in shaping educational thought 
in the past had its practices of 1897 been 
made known. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


According to the record, says Dr. 
Miller, the value of homework began 
to be questioned between 1904 and 
1908. But he claims a “first” in this 
field for Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, 
Ga., on the basis of the 1897-98 cata- 
logue of that institution, which was 
then known as Monroe Female Col- 
lege. He is dean of the college. 
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Call these selfish reasons—but 


I LIKE TO TEACH 


By 
CURTIS E. NASH 


ODAY scHOoLs all over the United 

States are faced with the very difficult 
problem of finding an adequate supply of 
good teachers. Since we need to encourage 
young men and women to enter the teach- 
ing profession, I would like to point out 
some of the reasons why I like to teach. 

First, teaching is fun! 

That is one reason I like to teach. The 
classroom situation can include pleasantries, 
jokes and friendliness, as well as serious 
discussions and lectures. We, the students 
and I, can laugh when we feel like laugh- 
ing, and we can be serious when we need 
to be serious. There are many opportunities 
in the usual classroom for humor and fun, 
and the teacher should look for these op- 
portunities and make good use of them. 

I like teaching because I like to work 
with people rather than with inanimate 
objects. 

I like to see young people grow and de- 
velop and sometimes I can believe that 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Nash would like to do his bit for 
the teacher recruitment drive. Proba- 
bly thinking that in the past too much 
has been said about the high call of 
duty and selfless dedication to the 
matter of instructing the young, he has 
taken another tack. He wants to discuss 
the personal satisfactions that teaching 
has given him—in a good sense, the 
pont selfish pleasures of the job. Dr. 


Nash is associate professor of ag peed 


ogy and education at Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 





I have played some small part in that de- 
velopment. Students who are graduated 
from our many schools cannot be con- 
sidered “products” in the strict sense of the 
word because we did not make them what 
they are. However, we may have had some 
influence upon them and we certainly can 
take pride and, perhaps, some credit for 
what they have become. There is no greater 
thrill coming to any teacher than when 
former students come back to tell of their 
personal progress and achievements. 

The life of a teacher isn’t routine. That's 
another reason I like to teach. 

One never knows exactly what the next 
day or hour will bring in the way of cheer- 
ful surprises or depressing incidents. One 
day the students will be as “good as gold” 
and I say that I have had a good day. And 
then, another time I may wonder why I 
chose to teach in the first place and I go 
home in a seriously depressed state of 
mind. But that is all in the day’s work— 
and every teacher once in awhile needs to 
ask himself the question, “How am I 
doing?” Days that go wrong can be used 
as stimulants to make other days go right. 

There is another very important reason 
why I like to teach: Teaching gives me the 
opportunity to use my imagination and ini- 
tiative. 

I'm not always told what to do, when to 
do it, and how to do it, but I am generally 
left to follow my own conscience in making 
these decisions. True enough, there are 
class schedules to be met, committee meet- 
ings to attend and extracurricular activities 
to supervise, but in the classroom with the 
students I am free to work with them in 
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planning the details of our studies and in 
selecting the methods and materials to be 
used. Every human being needs a feeling of 
independence and I find that independence 
in my job as a teacher. 

And then, of course, teaching offers a 
great variety of opportunities for a person 
to try out his various skills. 

As an example, in the years since I was 
graduated from college, I have been, at 
one time or another, a junior-high-school 
teacher and a senior-high-school teacher, a 
football coach, and a tennis coach, a club 
adviser, a guidance counselor and a direc- 
tor of guidance, a naval-reserve instructor 
and an educational administrator, a teacher 
of undergraduate college students, a teacher 
of graduate students and, most recently, an 
instructor in a local adult education pro- 
gram. What other occupation has that 
many specific jobs to offer? There is another 
reason I like teaching. 

I suppose I shouldn’t omit from this list 
the various paid vacations I have either. 

Sometimes I really loaf during the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter re- 
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cesses. But more often than not these “time- 
off” periods just give me a chance to catch 
up on work that should have been done 
long before. Then there’s the summer va- 
cation. Although I don’t get paid for this 
long vacation, it does provide the time 
necessary for a number of important and 
interesting experiences. During these re- 
cesses I have travelled, I have rested, I 
have concentrated on hobbies and I have 
gone back to school to get up to date on 
what's going on in my profession. These 
activities not only provide change and re- 
laxation, but, in the long run, help me to 
become a better teacher. 


Yes, teaching offers many advantages to 
the young man or woman who wants to be 
of service to his fellow man. Personally, 
I'm proud of the fact that I am a teacher 
and I’m glad I chose this particular pro- 
fession for my life’s work. I like teaching 
mainly because I like young people, but 
also because I like variety in my life, I 
like to use my imagination and I like to 
have fun! 


Quarterback Clubs: Assets to Athletics if Held in Check 


In some communities local groups such as “Quar- 
terback Clubs” have been formed to assist with the 
administration of varsity athletics. Some of these 
groups have rendered a real service and are to be 
commended. Too often, however, the group be- 
comes overly active and attempts to do many of the 
things for which the principal and the coach were 
employed. . . . Many times, in the objectives con- 
ceived by the “Quarterbacker,” the child is largely 
forgotten. ... 

It must be recognized that “Quarterback Clubs” 
and similar groups have an important role to play 
and vital contributions to make to vars/éy athletics. 
But the function of such groups is essentially to 
carry on activities like the following: 

Hold meetings for the purpose of learning more 
about the particular sport. 

Assist in educating the public as to what is desir- 
able in sports. 

Assist in promoting 
among spectators. 

Support school officials in their decisions about 
employment of a coach, scheduling of games, etc. 


sportsmanlike behavior 


Support school officials when they abide by the 
rules of the High School Athletic Association. 

Assist in providing opportunities for boys and 
girls to participate, who for some reason may find it 
impossible without such assistance as a ride home 
after the game and after practice. 

Help promote funds for needed facilities and 
equipment (preferably through a bond election) 
and make sure that any athletic funds are con- 
trolled by school officials. 

Assist in promoting and advertising athletic con- 
tests. 

Promote the idea that winning is important, but 
not all important. 

Create social situations for visiting teams as well 
as for the home teams. 

Assist in conducting contests through such activi- 
ties as selling tickets, keeping gate, directing auto- 
mobile parking, and keeping spectators away from 
the playing field. 

Meet the game officials and act as host to them 
before and after the game.—Howarp W. Kiop in 
Louisiana Schools. 





From Port Chester, N.Y., Leader, May 29, 1880 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE: 
“Not Worth the Candle’’ 


BOUT ONE-HALF of the teachers of this 
county have been assembled this week 
at Mt. Kisco, to get a few hints on educa- 
tion from two gentlemen sent hither by the 
State Superintendent to instruct them. One 
of these gentlemen is an able man, but he 
has been here three years in succession and, 
naturally enough, repeats much of what he 
has said before. He is in hearty sympathy 
with the new dispensation and has done 
much to strengthen the teachers’ belief in 
it and to induce them to put it into prac- 
tice. Its salient points are: 1, not to begin 
with the alphabet but with words, in teach- 
ing children to read; 2, to give but little 
time to grammar, and to regard it not as a 
means of improving one’s power of speech, 
but a mental discipline akin to mathe- 
matics; 3, not to waste time in oral spelling 
or in spelling on slate or paper lists of 
words, especially, words which a pupil is 
not likely to use or understand. The only 
words we need to spell are those we know 
how to use and until our range of knowl- 
edge widens sufficiently to bring a word 
into our use, it is a waste of time to mem- 
orize the way it is spelled. It is true that 
we should enlarge the child’s vocabulary 
and our own too, every day but the way to 
enlarge it is by getting new ideas, not by 
memorizing the way certain words are 
spelled. 

4. Learning definitions of words is virtu- 
ally a waste of time. They seldom or never 
give us an idea of what a word means or 
how it should be used. In many cases the 
definition requires more explanation than 
the word itself. The best way to define a 
word is to use it naturally in ordinary 


speech. 


5. Give more attention to silent reading 
and less to oral. The power to read to one’s 
self steadily, attentively and understand- 
ingly is the greatest educator in the world. 
It is by this power that we get nine-tenths 
of our knowledge. How important then is 
its development. Teachers should give es- 
pecial attention to this. They should select 
at first short, interesting anecdotes; require 
the children to read them and to write 
them from memory. As the children become 
more and more proficient, longer selections 
can be made. At times the teacher can read 
the article and at other times the children 
may be called upon to tell off-hand what 
they have read. These several exercises de- 
velop (a) the power of acquiring knowledge 
by silent reading, (b) the habit of reading 
understandingly, (c) the power of expressing 
one’s ideas, (d) the memory, (e) close atten- 
tion, (f) the faculty of listening, and (g) the 
ability to speak and write readily. 

Oral reading should be regarded as a 
means of improving the pupil in his conver- 
sation and of correcting bad habits of speech 
and pronunciation. These things should also 
be constantly looked after in other recita- 
tions and whenever a fitting opportunity 
presents itself. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to break a good train of thought 
or a clear conception in order to correct 
some trival error in pronunciation or some 
insignificant omission or interpolation of a 
word. 

6. The subject matter for children to read 
should be selected with these two ends in 
view; is it interesting and is it instructive. 
There is too much of the dramatic, the 
oratorical, the didactic in our reading books. 
The idea of filling them with useful knowl- 
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edge has never entered a publisher's head. 
They contain poetry of the highest order, 
the subtle beauties of which the pupils can- 
not see: dialogues and extracts from plays 
which convey no information whatever; ex- 
tracts from speeches concerning matters 
which children cannot well understand, and 
essays on subjects which men of the strong- 
est intellects find it difficult to wrestle with. 
No wonder so many children learn to detest 
books. History, which might be told so as 
to arouse the enthusiasm and interest of the 
pupil is made generally into categorical 
questions and answers, and in any event is 
made up of dry, cold facts. Geography, into 
which a mass of adventure and interesting 
information might be woven, is resolved 
into bounding states and describing the 
courses of rivers. About the only thing we 
teach with anything like intelligence is 
mathematics, and to that we give twice the 
time we should. A boy should go out of our 
schools with something else in his head 
beside a mass of figures. 

This is the gist of what was said, modi- 
fied and filled out with our own ideas. 
There were talks on grammar, school gov- 
ernment, civil government, etc., and the 
book agents were there with the newest 
ideas and the educational papers. In their 
way they were as useful as the instructors. 
Indeed, nothing at the Institute pleased us 
more than the fact that a large number of 
the teachers present subscribed for one of 
the educational papers. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
last year, a Teachers’ Association was or- 
ganized, of which Mr. Reinhart was de- 
servedly chosen president. Every night but 
one this association held meetings and dis- 
cussed papers prepared by some of its 
members. 

On Monday night, Prin. Wilcox of Irving- 
ton, read a paper on School Government, in 
which he took the ground—and properly 
too—that the fault, if any, in the govern- 
ment of a school, rests upon and in the 
teacher. It is idle to lay it upon pupils, 
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parents or trustees. We say that the teachers 
shouldn't allow parents or trustees to inter- 
fere with the government of his school so as 
to demoralize it; and if he cannot control 
pupils who have no outside backing; he is 
unfit for his position. 

The same evening, Prin. Nichols, of 
Yonkers, read a paper on Advanced Meth- 
ods of Teaching. Mr. Nichols is peculiarly 
fitted for the task he assumed. He is fully 
alive to the importance of advanced mat- 
ters, and he is backed up by a board of ed- 
ucation which not only encourages him in 
the adoption of such methods, but urges 
him to travel about from place to place, to 
see where a new idea can be gained. He has 
been to Oswego, Quincy, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, New York and many other places, 
and has gotten from each useful sugges- 
tions and ideas. Many of them are embraced 
in the summary of the conclusions arrived 
at by the institute, which we gave at the 
beginning of this article. Indeed Mr. 
Nichols anticipated much of what was said 
by the instructors during the week and gave 
the key note to the institute. He was espe- 
cially earnest in recommending the practice 
of having the children write out what they 
read or what is read to them. He also re- 
ferred to the fact that in Quincy they use 
moulders’ clay to make models of countries 
and places in studying geography and his- 
tory, and that the teachers have become 
proficient in drawing diagrams, maps, etc., 
on the blackboard and in using them to in- 
struct their pupils. 

On Tuesday night Prin. Vandervoort, of 
Williams Bridge, read a paper on Grammar, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This is an exact quotation from the 
Port Chester, N. Y., Leader of Satur- 
day, May 29, 1880. THe CLEARING 
House is indebted to Miss Loretta M. 
Hirschbeck, principal of Murray Ave- 
nue School, Larchmont, N. Y., for the 
paper from her collection. 
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and Prin. Richardson took up the very in- 
teresting subject of the Choice of Books. 

Wednesday night was given to Prof. 
Lantry, who read a paper on Compulsory 
Education, and on Thursday evening Prin. 
Blen, of City Island, read a paper on the 
question, “Is Teaching a Profession—if not, 
Why not?” 

The evening exercises were agreeably 
varied with music and recitations, two 
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pupils from Mr. Nichol’s school excelling 
in the former, and Miss Nonie J. Wright 
in the latter. 

The discussions on the papers read were 
quite animated and interesting, every one 
speaking easily and generally to the point. 

Take it all in all, there was some good 
gotten out of the gathering. We fear, how- 
ever, that the game isn’t worth the candle. 
—Mount Vernon Chronicle. 


Recently. They. Said : 


The Old Soldiers 


There are still people who think of the Progres- 
sives in education as radicals. In my opinion their 
claims to pioneering and frontiering are by now 
pretty well tarnished. Their medals gleam nostalgi- 
cally. Their gospel is now taken for granted in 
theory and practice. Their reputation for radicalism 
in education is now a matter of mythology and 
symbol.—Lgeon Mones in Daily Bulletin, Cleveland 
Jr. High School, Newark, N.J. 


Essay Grading Scheme 


I hesitate to offer positive suggestions to people 
who have been grading compositions many years 
longer than I. My own practice, for what it is worth, 
is to concentrate on three points: the A’s, the C’s, 
and the F's. The B’s and the D’s are borderline 
cases. The B paper, in my system, is an A manqué. 
It is potentially an A paper that somehow got out 
of hand. We are so annoyed when a fairly good 
paper gets spoiled that our first tendency is to give 
it an F, but I advocate reconsideration and a B. 
Similarly, a D paper is one to which I have first 
given an F. Then I discover that I have given far 
too many F’s for “what the traffic will bear,” as 
the Dean's office calls it. Sorting them out, I dis- 
cover a number of papers that have some redeeming 
qualities. They get D’s.—Paut B. Diepericn in The 
English Record. 


Schools Beyond Creeds 


Secular education employs one significant discovery 
of the non-sectarian school, the discovery that the 
values and the principles of morality which all good 
men and true hold in common, are grounded in 
something more fundamental than the creeds which 


divide men into warring schools. This common 
morality grows out of the imperative need to com- 
municate with each other and to engage in transac- 
tions of mutual benefit and concern. The public 
school is uniquely qualified to promote these com- 
mon values precisely because of its public and secu- 
lar character. Consequently, were the American 
people to yield to the temptation to ground the 
common principles of morality ia one religious 
orientation, be this narrowly denominational, or, as 
vague and general as the Judaeo-Christian affirma- 
tion, they would succeed only in warping the char- 
acter of these common principles and of limiting 
their range of application.—V. T. THayver in The 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


The Physics Paradox 


One of the most incongruous situations in second- 
ary-school science is to be found in the teaching of 
high-school physics. As a science physics has played 
an important and dynamic part in the development 
of our “scientific age” yet it is the most likely subject 
to be eliminated from the high-school curriculum 
within the next decade as a separate science. The 
influence of physics has grown in the world of 
science for the past 50 years yet the per cent of 
students in high-school physics classes has dropped 
consistently. [In 1895, some 23% of high-school 
pupils took physics, but in 1947 only 5.5% took this 
subject.] Adults wish they had had more physics; 
students in high school are averse to taking the 
course. Teachers of physics are the most agreed of 
any group of science teachers as to what content 
should be included in their courses; educators are 
just as agreed that it is one of the curriculum areas 
needing the greatest change in content.—PauL DeH. 
Hurp in School Science and Mathematics. 





Neighboring Schools 
INTERESTS 


SHARE 


CORINNE MORSE 


HE PROBLEM of educating our young 
people continues to be debated in 
every corner of the United States. The diffi- 
culties and needs of education have always 
constituted 2 problem to those who are in 
the teaching profession. There has never 
been a year when we have not tried to 
choose and obtain the best for our children. 
I will leave some of the big issues to 
others, but there is one important phase of 
which I would like to speak—that of sharing 
interests between schools and communities. 
We know that one of the most important 
character traits to develop in children is 
learning to share. The pre-school child is 
urged by his parents to share his toys. The 
kindergarten child is taught to share his 
crayons, puzzle, or book. As the child ad- 
vances through the grades, the idea of shar- 
ing is taken for granted, and less attention 
is paid to it as the pupil develops. By 
now the spirit of competition has increased. 
To be sure, there is a semblance of good 
sportsmanship and the principle of sharing 
taught in sports. One school will meet 
another in football, basketball, or baseball. 
Competition is keen. The loser is supposed 
to take his loss like a good sport, but such 
is not always the case. In the last year or 
two, neighboring towns have had to cancel 
competitive sports because of the tre- 
mendous rivalry, which often ends in a riot. 
Schools in the same town have had their 
share of fighting, too. Last year at a basket- 
ball game two players from the winning 
team were brutally beaten as they left the 
school. 
There is no need to give up competitive 
sports and to concentrate on less exciting 


activities. Competitive sport has a definite 
place in our schools as well as in the nation. 
What would we do without the Yankees or 
the Red Sox, the Bruins and the Celtics? 
Such sports have made important contribu- 
tions to our way of life. But let us remem- 
ber that schools should get together in other 
events besides sports. For the present I wish 
to bring this other phase to your attention, 
because it is so often overlooked. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity to 
visit a neighboring school. It is in the 
country only four miles from the school 
where I teach. The science class had just 
finished the study of “Non-green plants— 
toadstools, mushrooms, mold and mildew.” 
They had one of the finest exhibits on this 
subject that I have ever seen. These pupils 
have access to acres of farm land and 
countryside. They had classified and 
mounted each specimen perfectly. Books, 
color plates, and magazines were arranged 
alongside to show the process of growth. 
Some of the boys and girls had placed three 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Athletic competitions between neigh- 
boring schools, Mrs. Morse points out, 
often create barriers between their stu- 
dent bodies rather than fuse them in an 
aura of good sportsmanship. She isn’t 
opposed to competitive ten 
wants to point out some kinds of inter- 
est-sharing activities that bring nearby 
student bodies together without an 
likelihood that riot and arson or assault 
and battery will result. The author 
teaches in Amesbury, Mass., Junior 
High School. 
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or four mushrooms on blue paper, where 
they left them until the spores from the 
plant dropped on the paper, thus forming 
beautiful designs. The entire display was 
interesting as well as artistic. 

When I returned to my own school, I 
told the science teacher of this fine exhibit, 
and after some discussion it was decided 
to invite the country school to visit us and 
have the pupils explain their work. It was 
a successful experience for everyone. 

The children who broughi the display 
were pleased and flattered by the invitation 
to explain their collection and to tell where 
many specimens could be found. I heard 
one boy say to another, “Ride your bike out 
to my house Saturday. I will show you 
where we can find some humdingers.” Both 
groups met on an equal footing. They 
were of the same age level and were sharing 
an interest. In so doing they were develop- 
ing an interest in each other that could 
never have been attained at a football game 
or through any other competitive sport. 

This same country school shares in many 
other activities with neighboring schools. 
Last spring I drove a group of these chil- 
dren to Concord, N.H., where the annual 
square-dance festival was being held. 
Schools from all over the State are invited 
to send representatives to participate in the 
affair. 

Each school performed a different dance. 
“Dive for the Oyster,” “Lady of the Lake,” 
“Spanish Cavalier”—all unfolded before me. 
After each demonstration the announcer 
called, “Let’s all participate in this one.” 
Everyone in the audience joined in a well- 
known square dance. I sat watching these 
hundreds of pupils from every part of the 
State. “Swing your partners, balance all, 
four times ‘round and down the hall.” It 
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was one of the gayest forms of sharing I 
have ever seen. 

I know two schools which meet once a 
month to roller-skate at a nearby rink. 
Even the teachers skate. Nothing could keep 
my two daughters home. Many fine friend- 
ships have developed among the children. 
However, you, as a teacher, must be inter- 
ested if each such occasion is to be success- 
ful. The children will take their cue from 
you. Your interest in the project will give 
them the incentive they need. After every- 
thing seems to be running smoothly you 
may, and probably should, then retire 
to the sidelines. 

You may wonder how to initiate this type 
of sharing. It is not easy to select the group, 
but usually a more or less homogeneous 
gathering will result by itself. You may find 
it advisable to suggest adding certain chil- 
dren to the members of the group, when 
you fee] their association would be helpful 
to all concerned. The principal of each 
school should be consulted. Through him 
you may find the solutions to problems of 
transportation and money. If the first at- 
tempt is successful, the children will pro- 
vide their own impetus for further 
meetings. 

I think that we can find some definite 
advantages for education through this type 
of sharing. It is not enough that the child is 
taught to share his toys in the elementary 
grades. By continuing the lesson of sharing 
and mutual cooperation through these 
friendly gatherings without the clash of 
competition, much can be learned by the 
child for future associations formed away 
from the school environment. The home, 
school, community, and nation will reap 
the rewards of the practical education re- 
ceived in this active manner. 


“Discipline”—the ever-present fear of the beginning teacher and the never-ending prob- 
lem of the experienced teacher.—Rosert CAMPBELL in Illinois Education. 





LANGUAGE TEACHING: 


Dynamics & Conventions 


By HENRY I. CHRIST 


AVE WE a subject in English?” When 
H administrators allocate every frag- 
ment of unattached subject matter to Eng- 
lish, we sometimes feel we have too much 
subject. When newer-type curriculums 
seem to get along without English as Eng- 
lish, we worry whether we have any subject 
at all. 

When we distill the essence of English, 
however, we find that it is communication, 
whether in the production of it (written 
and oral expression) or the consumption of 
it (listening and reading). But communica- 
tion is a broad and difficult field. Just what 
in this almost limitless area shall we teach? 

Puzzled by controversy and _ shifting 
usage, some teachers take refuge in the 
comfortable cut-and-dried unrealities of 
formal grammar for all. Others, intimidated 
by unwilling learners, resolve to “let their 
language alone.”’ A realistic program some- 
where between the two positions is neces- 
sary and attainable. 

The teacher must first recognize that 
there are two important aspects of language 
and language teaching—what I call the 
conventions and the dynamics of language. 

The conventions are concerned with cor- 
rectness and acceptability. I wear a busi- 
ness suit to school because such dress is 
correct, acceptable. Dungarees and a polo 
shirt might, in hot weather, be more func- 
tional, but certain conventions insist upon 
our conforming. We challenge them at our 
peril. Grammar is often a matter of con- 
vention. “Ain't I” is certainly a more con- 
cise expression than “Am I not,” but it’s 
like dungarees at a formal dinner, not 
acceptable conventionally. 

The dynamics of language are concerned 


with the force and accuracy rather than the 
correctness of communication. There may 
of course be some overlapping, but often 
there is a clear-cut distinction. “He don't” 
communicates essentially the same message, 
if we except the overtones, as “He doesn’t,” 
but it is not acceptable in most situations. 
On the other hand, “I'll lose no time an- 
swering his question,” though structurally 
correct, is a puzzling sentence dynamically. 

“It is he” or “It is him”? “This is his” or 
“This is hisn”? “Ted swims good” or “Ted 
swims well”? The message is communi- 
cated in each of these, but in one of the 
pairs the form is unacceptable because it 
violates the conventions of language. 

Although grammar is often a matter of 
convention, it becomes dynamic in a sen- 
tence like this: “Tom asked Joe if he had 
won the election.” The point is ambiguous 
because the antecedent of he is uncertain. 
When we point out that he has no clear 
antecedent, we are helping the student ex- 
press himself more clearly as well as more 
correctly. 

“I found a wallet with $20,000 in it—in 
my dream last night.” We can help the 
writer of this sentence to express himself 
more clearly and forcefully by telling him 
to move the phrase to the beginning of the 
sentence. Grammar is thus concerned with 
the dynamics of language, too. 

What grammar shall we teach then? We 
hear much about “functional grammar.” 
What is this mysterious body of informa- 
tion? How can we recognize it? What does 
it consist of? How does it differ from for- 
mal grammar? 

When I hear the term functional gram- 
mar, I am always tempted to ask, “Func- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The English course of study at pres- 
ent, according to the complaints of 
many teachers, seems to be a baitle- 
ground on which overpopulations of 
subject matter fight for lebensraum. 
Some segments of our ayes could be 
cast readily in the roles of displaced 
persons in such a drama. Mr. Christ, 
representing a peace mission, arrives to 
suggest a realistic compromise, in 
which — teachers would place 
more emphasis on teaching language 
in terms of its conventions (correctness 
and acceptability) and its dynamics 
(force and clarity). Mr. Christ, chair- 
man of the English x wala ig of An- 
drew Jackson High School, St. Albans, 
N. Y., is author or co-author of 17 
textbooks in English language and 
literature, including the Sixth Edition 
(with J. C. Tressler) of English in 
Action. 





tional for whom?” What is functional for 
the brightest student in the school may not 
be functional for the average or slow stu- 


dent. Functional is a relative term. Every 
teacher must first decide how much each 
class can profitably handle in the time 
allotted. For most students that grammar 
is functional which is likely to prove useful 
in improving written and oral expression. 
But again we have no hard core of mate- 
rial to teach, for we must decide what the 
pupil can profitably take in the time we 
can spare. There is no point in building 
an elaborate foundation if we cannot put 
a structure on top of it. 

Need we bother with grammar instruc- 
tion at all? There are those who say that 
usage and habit are the only real teachers 
of language. Most of our language is cer- 
tainly the result of habit and imitation. Yet 
inevitably we reach a point where knowing 
the rules, having an idea of the structure 
of language is not only helpful but essen- 
tial. Most students at the high-school level 
are ready for certain grammatical generali- 
zations. These should be taught not as ends 


in themselves but as helpful guides to 
better, clearer, more acceptable expression. 

In many respects language is like a game. 
A Little Leaguer just learning to play 
baseball picks up many of the rules by in- 
duction. He sees players hitting the ball, 
running to first, staying there under cer- 
tain conditions. He gradually learns what 
a hit or an out is. This knowledge gained 
by observation, reflection, and participa- 
tion will stand him in good stead. Like the 
student with his language, his knowledge 
becomes part of him through use. Certain 
things he doesn’t have to be told. But he 
does need instruction too. 

During practice games at the beginning 
of the season, the manager of my son’s team 
taught many rules to a well-motivated audi- 
ence. The little players learned more in 
two weeks than in all their previous years 
of casual watching. They put into effect the 
rules they were told. They learned to play 
the game. The rules functioned. Terms 
like bunt, sacrifice, and wild pitch were 
easily absorbed, laying the groundwork for 
future playing. 

The manager could not anticipate all 
difficulties, however, for the later games 
inevitably showed gaps in player under- 
standing. Once early in the season, when 
the opposition got a man on first, the man- 
ager yelled to his shortstop, “If the ball is 
hit to you, throw to second for the force 
out.” Unfortunately the shortstop did not 
really understand the term force out. The 
catcher dropped the next ball, allowing 
the runner to advance to second. The next 
ball was thrown to the shortstop, who duti- 
fully threw to second base, allowing all 
runners to be safe and vexing the poor 
manager. 

Though analogies are often deceptive, 
there are, it seems to me, certain conclu- 
sions that one can draw from watching 
Little Leaguers at play, conclusions that 
relate also to language: 


1. Explaining rules at the right time is crucial. 
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2. An inadequately learned rule is of little value. 

3. If there is a need, often-used, basic terms can 
easily be mastered. 

4. Rule and practice together are ideal in fixing 
certain concepts. 

5. Reliance upon imitation and induction alone 
is wasteful. 


A relatively small number of rules enable 
the Little Leaguer to get by. The major- 
league umpire needs to know many times 
more. Somewhere in between are other 
players. So in language: Johnny Thomp- 
son, an average pupil in the first grade, 
needs a relatively small number of gram- 
matical concepts. His friend in the honor 
class, his older brother, his editor father 
need more. What is functional for each? 

Johnny can probably discard a great 
many terms that often cloud his under- 
standing and dim his spirit. The concept of 
case, for example, is a brilliant scholarly 
generalization formulating an organization 
for inflectional languages, but it means 
little to Johnny at this stage in his career. 
In an essentially distributive language like 
ours, case difficulties occur only with a 
handful of pronouns. Cannot Johnny be 
taught merely to use subject forms after 
being verbs and object forms after action 
verbs and after prepositions? Time saved 
will enable his teacher to concentrate upon 
Johnny's disjointed sentence structure and 
muddy expression. There are other terms 
of little or no usefulness to Johnny: mood, 
gender, declension, transitive, intransitive, 
imperative, declarative, interrogative, ex- 
clamatory, verbal, and other abstract terms 
that do not play a part in Johnny's expres- 
sion. 

There are still many functional terms 
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worth teaching—for example, phrase, 
clause, and sentence; agreement, singular, 
and plural; modifier and appositive; infini- 
tive and participle; dependent and inde- 
pendent. These play a part in “functional 
grammar” for Johnny as well as for the 
English scholar. Each teacher must ask him- 
self, “What can I reasonably hope to ac- 
complish in the time that I have? What 
elements of grammar instruction will expe- 
dite the accomplishment?” 

Very important in the study of commun- 
ication is attention to the plain sense of 
what the pupil is saying. An English survey 
of composition rating in a selected number 
of New York City high schools found that 
teachers consistently and faithfully caught 
spelling errors but overlooked gross illogi- 
calities in thinking or downright incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in expression. 

That brings me once again to the dy- 
namics of language teaching. We have an 
obligation to teach our students something 
about words and language, about how 
words operate, about the importance of 
context, of connotation and denotation. 

In teaching writing and speaking we 
must question the thoughtless generaliza- 
tion, the obscure statement, the easy half- 
truth. We must play the Devil's advocate 
more often to stimulate our students to 
think, to know what they think. 

Words are our stock in trade. Let's spend 
more time upon them in student composi- 
tions and in the works we read. To a sur- 
prising degree, as Stuart Chase points out 
in Power of Words, we are what we are 
because of our particular kind of language. 
Let’s give time to both the conventions and 


the dynamics of language. 


Embarrassing Thought 


Wouldn't it be wonderful (and perhaps embar- 
rassing) if we could have motion pictures of each 
teacher's activities at the age comparable to the age 
level he is teaching. By looking at movies of ourselves 


once every six months and seeing some of the things 
we did as a five-year-old or a 15-year-old, we would 
be more sympathetic towards some of our students’ 
actions.—Louts Krane in Ohio Schools. 





“PLL EAT MY HAT”: 
The story of my strangest meal 


By 
ONAS CG. SCANDRETTE 


WILL NEVER forget the time I had to eat 

my hat. The probability of my having 
to do so seemed almost nil when, in an un- 
guarded moment, I blurted, “I'll eat my 
hat if the 7D’s ever win the Library Con- 
duct Cup!” Little did I realize what power- 
ful motivational forces were to be unleashed 
by these words! But I am getting ahead of 
my story. 

Once a week each of my seventh-grade 
sections had a free reading period in the 
school library. In an effort to promote good 
library behavior, I asked the librarian to 
rate each of my six sections on library con- 
duct. The section having the highest rating 
was awarded a china loving cup. A class 
winning the cup three consecutive times 
was awarded permanent possession and an- 
other cup was put in competition. Except 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In an unguarded moment Mr. 
Scandrette made one of his classes a 
promise a with the famous last 
words, “. . . I'll eat my hat.” Pupils 
being what ve are—and let’s not go 
into that—these children set about put- 
ting Mr. S on the s voy “In case there 
are those who doubt the authenticity 
of this story,” he writes, “I have a 
photograph which I am prepared to 
offer in evidence. If necessary I can get 
an affidavit from the librarian!” As 
far as we know this is the first pub- 
lished account of the consumption of 
a hat, as told in the words of the sur- 
vivor himself. Still in fairly good 
health, Mr. Scandrette is director of 
teacher training in Wessington Springs 
College, Wessington Springs, S. D. 





for 7D, competition for the award was keen. 
But 7D had never even come close! Week 
after week this section was given the lowest 
rating. Then, one day, out of a clear sky, a 
girl in the 7D section asked, “Mr. Scan- 
drette, what would you do if the 7D class 
ever won the Library Cup?” 

It was then that I uttered those ill-advised 
words, “If the 7D’s ever win the Library 
Cup I'll eat my hat!” You have one guess 
as to which class won the cup next week. 
Incredible as it still seems, it was 7D. 

When the 7D’s reported for roll check 
on library day I sensed that something was 
in the wind. I couldn’t exactly put my 
finger on it, but the class didn’t act quite 
normal. Although the class was quiet and 
orderly (a little too quiet and orderly) there 
seemed to be an undercurrent of subdued 
excitement, I didn’t think too much about 
it, though. As the class filed to the library 
I certainly wasn’t prepared for what was to 
follow. 

The librarian later told me that the class 
had been in the library ten minutes before 
she knew it was there. The 7D’s had entered 
so quietly she hadn’t heard them. She said 
that during the whole period it was so 
quiet that a falling pin would have sounded 
like an explosion. Some of the students re- 
moved their shoes so they wouldn’t make 
any noise when they walked across the 
room. Everyone walked on tiptoe. Students 
talked to the librarian in almost inaudible 
whispers. There was no whispering at the 
library tables. Students sat all period with 
books in one hand and the other hand 
tightly clamped over their mouths. They 
weren't taking any chances! In twenty-five 
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years of service the librarian had never seen 
anything like it. 

The 7D’s had won the cup and I was on 
the spot—but good! 

Which would be more palatable, my 
garden straw or my brown felt hat? The 
thought of eating either one made my 
stomach turn. Hoping that my wife would 
be able to think of some scheme to get me 
off the hook, I took my problems to her. 
My wife, who had helped me out of many 
a previous jam, didn’t let me down. 

The day when I was to eat my hat ar- 
rived. Headlines in the school paper had 
announced: 


MR. SCANDRETTE WILL 
EAT HAT AT 11 A.M. 


Popular Junior High Teacher 
to Keep Faith with 7D’s 


A photographer from the annual staff was 
on hand to record the event for posterity. 
My straw hat was on my desk, flanked by 
knife and fork and a bottle of ketchup. 

This was it! 

As I grasped the hat in my hands and 
carried it to my mouth the deathlike silence 
was punctured by a boy in the back row 
who whispered, “He's just crazy enough to 
do it!” 

After the photographer had fired his 
flashbulb, I asked the class if I had specified 
which hat I would eat. On being informed 
that I hadn’t, I opened my desk drawer and 
took out a large frosted cooky sombrero 
which my wife had baked for the occasion 


$7! 


and said, “In that case, I prefer to eat this 
one.” 

Although there were a few half-hearted 
cries of “It’s a cheat!” the consensus of 
cpinion was that I had discharged my debt. 

What is the moral of this story? I'm not 
certain that I know. There may be several. 
Near the top of any list of qualities which 
students admire in teachers are “good sport” 
and “a sense of humor.” Eating my hat 
proved to the 7D’s that I possessed both of 
these traits. Half of the battle in teaching 
junior-high pupils is being liked. If seventh- 
grade students like their teacher they will 
work like beavers to please him. 

Perhaps another lesson that can be de- 
rived from this incident is that when we 
have difficulty motivating children we are 
probably not using the most potent motive. 
The 7D’s weren't motivated to work for a 
china loving cup but they turned in an 
incredible performance to see their teacher 
eat his hat. Not that I am advocating hat 
eating as the best form of motivation! The 
point is that when one form of motivation 
doesn’t work, it doesn’t mean that pupils 
are impervious to motivation—you just 
haven't found the right combination. 

Another moral might be to avoid making 
rash statements. Never again have I told 
a class that I would eat my hat if it came 
up to a certain level of performance. A 
burnt child fears the fire. 

Since the hat-eating episode, I am con- 
vinced that there are practically no limits 
to what seventh graders can do if they want 
to do it badly enough. 


The Diploma Oft Proclaims the Teacher 


Frequently diplomas belonging to a teacher are 
lost because they are put in a place out of the way 
for safe keeping. They have been used more often 
as dust catchers. Lawyers, dentists, and doctors are 
proud of their diplomas. They hang them in places 
where the public can see what type of training they 
completed. Educators are proud of their training 
and profession, but never have they seen fit to dis- 
play their diplomas. 


At Comanche, Okla., you will find a diploma in 
each teacher's room. Most of the diplomas have 
been sealed in a waterproof cover. They are hung in 
a conspicuous place, so that the people that visit 
our school can see them. 

A number of companies have machines for encas- 
ing such documents. We had some of our diplomas 
encased by Star Engraving Company of Houston, 
Tex.,—T. M. Cornetius in Oklahoma Teacher. 





“TV Programs” with a 
Tape Recorder & Slides 


B 


y 
HENRY C. FOX 


OOD PUBLIC relations and fine school 
spirit can be developed through a 
simulated television program produced 
with a tape recorder, 2 x 2 colored slides 
from any 35mm camera. and a “mock up” 
front of a television set. 

The unusual “gimmick” is the television 
“mock-up.” This is made from a 4 foot x 6 
foot plywood or composition board. The 
“screen” is cut out to an opening of 36 
inches horizontally and 27 inches vertically. 
Appropriate dials are drawn on the lower 
part of the plywood to give the general ap- 
pearance of a television set. 

A piece of frosted plastic tablecloth is 
stretched and secured over the back of the 
screen opening. There are several types of 
plastic which will be satisfactory. For best 
results it should be semi-opaque from a 
distance but translucent enough to permit 
the reading of large print held in direct 
contact with the “screen” on the side away 
from the viewer. This will permit slides to 
be projected from the rear side and viewed 
from the front, thus giving the illusion of 
a large color television screen. 

When slides are being selected for specific 
programs, remember that in many cases 
parents, pupils, and ‘teachers have taken 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Little River School, an elementary- 
and-junior-high school in Miami, Fla., 
has produced effective “simulated tele- 
vision programs” for various purposes, 
with a tape recorder and a slide pro- 
jector as cooperating machines. Dr. Fox 
is principal of the school. 





interesting pictures which may be loaned 
for the occasion. A more finished program, 
however, will result if it is planned well in 
advance so pictures can be taken specifically 
for it. 

A tape recorder is not absolutely neces- 
sary, since a narrator using a live micro- 
phone may serve as a commentator. By 
using a tape, it is possible to preserve actual 
sounds, such as the cheering at a football 
game, the chatter of the teams at baseball, 
the music of the band in a parade or of the 
chorus at a Christmas program, or an inter- 
esting class discussion. 

The first step in organizing the actual 
program is to plan the continuity from the 
slides and recordings available. The script 
should then be written to resemble a tele- 
vision newscast. Where possible recordings 
appropriate to the picture should be used. 
These may be spliced in with Scotch tape. 
However, if the school owns or can borrow 
a second recorder, a more satisfactory ar- 
rangement is to record the sound from the 
original tape on the program tape. 

For the actual program a 35mm slide 
projector is placed the proper distance be- 
hind the television “screen” to permit the 
projected picture to fill the opening. Since 
a normally projected slide will have any 
printing backwards, the slides must be in- 
serted with the usual right side on the left. 
A little experience will establish the neces- 
sary routine to assure a properly oriented 
view on the screen. 

It is necessary to practice coordination 
between the sound and the proper change 
of slides. A slight sound cue may be used to 
indicate the time for movement to the next 
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picture. Some method to insure that the 
slides are in proper sequence should be 
used. They may be numbered, or another 
simple device to use is a diagonal line 
drawn across the tops of the slides. To do 
this, all slides are secured in a bundle and 
a diagonal line is drawn from the top left 
to the lower right of the top edges of the 
slides. If one frame gets out of order there 
will be a break in the diagonal line. 
This simulated television program was 
used during the past year at the Little River 
School, Miami, Fla. It was made for the 
Annual Activity Banquet sponsored by the 
student council to honor the award winners 
of the year. There were pictures and sounds 
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representing all phases of the activity pro- 
gram during the year. Typical of these was 
a comedy scene from the ninth-grade play, 
the band parading with an actual band 
recording, and a basketball game shot, with 
student body cheering for the sound. 


This technique offers many opportunities 
for a variety of uses. For the current year 
some of the teachers are interested in ex- 
ploring the possibility of using this device 
as a culminating activity for a unit. 
Churches, civic clubs, scout troops, and 
similar organizations may do some excellent 
promotional work and present interesting 
programs with their own “television” show. 


Library Quiz for Teachers—Checklist for Librarians 


By JUNE BERRY 


The following test is one that I use pri- 
marily as a library orientation device for 
new teachers in the Secondary Training 
School of Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, where I am librarian. But ic might 
also be used by librarians as a checklist on 
which they may rate their own libraries. 


KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 
Examination for teachers 


Directions: Sign your name in the upper 
right hand corner of this paper. Answer 
True or False in the blank opposite each 
statement. When you have completed your 
examination hand it to the school libarian 
to correct and grade. 

1. All library books are classified and cata- 
loged in a card catalog where you can find 
any book indexed by its author, title or 
subject. 

2. All regular library books are circulated 
to students for two weeks and may be re- 
newed for two weeks. 


3. A reserve system is established for your 
convenience when only one or two copies of 
a book are available for your whole class to 
UNO thtiil 

4. Pictures are mounted and filed and 
may be circulated similarly to books for two 
weeks. 

5- Your school library may be reserved 
for your class any hour of the school day. 
(Of course, previous reservations by other 
teachers will be honored first.) one 

6. Bibliographies will be compiled on 
special subjects at your request. 

7. The library has bulletin board space 
available for your use, either for displaying 
your students’ work, or for supplementing 
your current units. 

8. Books are sent to your classroom in 
any quantity you wish. 

g. Lists of new books added to the library 
collection are sent to you periodically. __ 

10. You are encouraged to suggest books to 
be ordered for your school library. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


POST-HIGH SCHOOL: A “post-high school in- 
stitution” for mediocre students is advocated by Dr. 
Edwin S. Burdell, president of Cooper Union, New 
York City, in his annual report to the trustees, says 
a New York Times news story. 

If such an idea were accepted, Dr. Burdell said, 
universities could devote their efforts to serious stu- 
dents working toward masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 
He advocated an intermediate school with sufficient 
prestige to attract students and a terminal program 
that would prepare them for business or agricultural 
vocations: “Actually these two or three post-high 
school years can be made a dignified, worthwhile 
experience and the Associate in Arts (or Science) 
degree would then take on a meaning quite inde- 
pendent of the ‘senior’ degree.” He believes that the 
“much abused and devalued” bachelor’s degree 
might even disappear. 

Dr. Burdell held that this suggestion was not to be 
regarded as “intellectual snobbery” but as a realistic 
approach to the problem of providing the kind of 
education best suited to the student and one which 
the community could afford. 


BROTHERHOOD: Brotherhood Week, annually 
sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, this year will be observed February 20-27, 
with the theme, “One Nation Under God.” Prac- 
ticing teachers and administrators have prepared 
human-relations materials, aids, and program ideas 
for each educational level, from primary grades 
through college, and special materials for inde- 
pendent schools. The level or levels for which you 
wish these free helps should be mentioned in writ- 
ing to the Conference at 38: Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 


SOARING COSTS: The present nine billion 
dollars being spent yearly for public elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States will need to 
be increased by an additional sum ranging from 
five billion to ten billion dollars annually by 1965. 
Such doubled expenditures are predicted in a report 
issued by a committee of fifteen prominent business 
leaders and public figures headed by Beardsley 
Ruml. The report, “Financing Public Education in 
the Decade Ahead,” also estimates the cost of new 
classrooms in the next decade at an additional 
thirty-two billion dollars. 

The committee concludes, optimistically, that the 
United States has the economic resources to pay for 
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good schools—that estimates of this country’s pro- 
ductivity indicate that by 1965 it will reach an esti- 
mated 525 billion, or 44 per cent above the present 
level. Therefore, the increase for public education 
in 1965 will be only 3 to 6 per cent of the total 
increase in national productivity. 


BIASED CHAIRMAN?: Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, was 
accused recently of having selected as head of the 
Presidential Committee on Improvement of Educa- 
tion a man who said in advance he was opposed 
to government aid to schools. 

The charge, says a New York Times news item, 
was made by Mrs. Eugene Meyer, writer and lec- 
turer on education and wife of the chairman of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. The occasion 
was an address before the New Jersey Federation of 
Teachers, AFL. Mrs. Meyer said that Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy, chairman of President Eisenhower's Com- 
mittee on Improvement of Education, had been 
quoted in newspapers zs having declared that local 
communities and states ought to be made to pay for 
their own schools. 

“Evidently Mrs. Hobby has picked herself a like- 
minded chairman who does not think it necessary 
to wait to find out what his conference committee 
thinks,” Mrs. Meyer said. “Since the vice-chairman, 
Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut Commissioner of 
Education, expressed the same opinion at his state 
education meeting, we can see which way the wind 
is going to blow in this White House conference. 
Fortunately there are many able people on this con- 
ference committee who will not allow the chair- 
man, the vice-chairman, or even Secretary Hobby 
herself to push them around.” 


CALLED OFF: The tickets had been sold for the 
two-night stand of the senior-class production of 
Arsenic and Old Lace at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
High School in Rockland County, which is thickly 
populated with famous Broadway stage professionals 
dedicated to the “show must go on” tradition. But 
the community was jolted, reports the New York 
Times, when the seniors’ performances had to be 
called off by the faculty of the school, and the 
ticket money refunded: 

The “uninterested students” had not bothered to 
learn their lines. 

Residents like Burgess Meredith, Ben Hecht, and 
Russel Crouse, presumably convalescent from the 














shock of it, ventured to suggest polite reasons for 
the—well, the calamity. They thought that the 
seniors might have stuck to their posts and im- 
provised their lines to get the show on the boards. 

But we feel a chill wind of apprehension blowing 
down our backs. What if a generation of postmen 
arises that will not make its appointed rounds even 
“through rain and snow and dark of night,” as 
Post Office tradition proudly promises? Will someone 
please close that window? 


GLAMOROUS TEACHERS: In a recent contest 
to find “Oklahoma's Most Beautiful Teacher,” 
friends, husbands, teachers, and pupils submitted 
120 photographs of beauties from classrooms all over 
the State, says Oklahoma Teacher. The contest was 
sponsored by that journal and North American 
Insurance Co. 

Four newspaper men selected 16 finalists, from 
whom Ed Sullivan, a columnist who has a TV pro- 
gram, chose the winners: Tackie Chase, of Norman, 
first place; Dorothy Lee Compton, of Seminole, sec- 
ond; and Jane Rea, of Oklahoma City, third. But 
believe us, there was plenty of beauty left over 
among the other finalists, and among those who 
weren't even finalists. 

A study of the two double-page spreads of en- 
trants’ pictures in Oklahoma Teacher brought us to 
the conclusion that state education journals should 
reconsider the amount of space they feel required 
to devote to series of charts on serious school mat- 
ters. Or is it best to avoid the danger of bringing a 
state’s classroom beauties to the possible attention 
of Hollywood scouts and creating a worse teacher 
shortage? 


TEACHER AS BABY-SITTER: Teachers are the 
best baby-sitter bargains on the market today, says 
Stephen M. Glaza, superintendent of schools in 
Millington, Mich., Community Schools, as reported 
in Virginia Education Association News. 

The idea of obtaining a dependable baby-sitter at 
10 cents an hour is absurd, Mr. Glaza points out. 


It’s Worse 


As in most countries, the Greek school teacher 
is very much underpaid. Consequently, the nation 
does not get the caliber of persons it should have 
to educate its youth, and the shortage of teachers 
is acute. Newly appointed teachers in the fields of 
Greek, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and English 
receive 1,064,000 drachmas a month. After deduc- 
tions, their take-home pay is 960,000 drachmas 


EVENTS AND OPINION 
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But many capable teachers “baby-sit” during their 
working day for less than that: “If we paid a 
teacher with 35 students 10 cents an hour for each 
child, he would receive $3.50 an hour.” 

For a 64% hour day that would be $22.75 a day, 
and for a 180-day school year the teacher's salary 
would be $4,095. But Mr. Glaza added that if the 
teacher were paid the minimum baby-sitter’s wages 
of 25 cents an hour his annual salary would be 
$10,237.50. And at the average baby-sitter’s wages 
of 50 cents an hour the teacher's salary would be 
$20,475 a year. 


TEACHER AS PLUTOCRAT: “Realistic” salaries 
for New York State teachers, with a minimum 
ranging from $4,000 for beginners to $9,000 for 
those with more than 10 years of experience, are 
advocated in an announcement by the house of 
delegates of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The present minimum salary scale of $2,500 
for beginners and $4,600 for those with 16 years’ 
experience, the delegates hold, is “too low to assure 
a professionally competent teacher for every child 
in the public schools.” 

The group also called for a $300 differential for 
teachers with an additional year of preparation, 
equivalent to a master’s degree, instead of the pres- 
ent $200; and a further $300 a year for teachers with 
2 additional years of preparation, equivalent to a 
doctor’s degree. This would provide a top mini- 
mum salary of $9,600 after 10 years. 


DEFECTIVE MODEL: Some 500 Chicago high- 
school students and 500 eighth-grade pupils at- 
tended a recent meeting, says a United Press Dis- 
patch, called by the Juvenile Protective Association 
to get the young people's ideas on juvenile delin- 
quency and how to fight it. This statement was a 
result of the meeting: 

“We live in an adult community which has much 
wrong with it. These adults are our models. So 
one of the answers is for the adults to clean up 
their own mess and produce better models.” 


in Greece 


($32). A boy who collects tickets on a bus receives 
more. If the newly appointed teacher works in the 
fields of French, physical education, music, home 
economics, or art, his salary is less, and his take- 
home pay per month is only 800,000 drachmas 
($26.63). After three years, the beginning teacher 
will receive a raise of 200000 drachmas a month 
($6.63) —Paut H. Kratss in The English Record. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Language Arts for Today’s Children, pre- 
pared by COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
oF TEACHERS OF ENGLIsH. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 431 


pages, $3.75. 


This book offers reassurance and aid in meeting 
the problems of teaching the language arts in our 
modern world, with its distractions and anxieties. 
The approach is realistic, with emphasis on the 
needs of the lower grades. Clear language through- 
out, chapter summaries, and excellent bibliogra- 
phies make this a useful work for the beginner in 
the field. 

Old-timers will note with pleasure the recogni- 
tion of individual differences, the stress on enjoy- 
ment of poetry and other forms of literature. Listen- 
ing is presented as an art, speaking as a form of 
expression calling for a “favorable climate,” writing 
as an exercise in imagination, at times of thera- 
peutic value. 

Stress throughout, even in the fine photographs 
of children at work, is on the lower and middle 
grades, so that the teacher of the senior grades may 
look upon this book chiefly as a review of the bases 
upon which he must work. Common goals, though, 
are well stated, and the factors that make up the 
picture of the whole child—the parent, radio, TV, 
telephone, movies, newspapers, and magazines—are 
well presented. 

There is a wealth of material here for teachers of 
all subjects who wish to help pupils to gain in 
maturity and command of their native tongue. Ex- 
amples of programs in action—creative writing, re- 
search activities, and community projects on three 
levels, childhood, middle grades, and upper years— 
may serve as a guide to modern teachers of English, 
aware of their difficulties and eager for help. 

Erne. K. Harte 
Taft High School 
New York City 


Curriculum Development in Physical Edu- 
cation, by Rosatinp Cassipy. New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1954. 399 pages, $4.50. 


An imaginative and progressive approach to 
curriculum planning is presented in Dr. Cassidy's 
latest work. Dr. Cassidy is one of the leaders in 
physical education interested in democratic processes 
in education. Curriculum Development in Physical 


Education stresses the democratic, group-process ap- 
proach to the planning of educational programs. 

The author discusses the role of physical edu- 
cation as a functional part of education in a de- 
mocracy. Using this philosophy as a background, she 
presents and analyzes many plans of organization 
used by colleges, city school systems, state education 
departments, and professional associations in cur- 
riculum study and planning. Special reference is 
made to the program at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and to the Physical Education Stand- 
ards Project of the New York State Education De- 
partment and the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. In the 
final chapters there is a discussion of student par- 
ticipation in planning and the role of continuing 
evaluation in curriculum development. Both of these 
are viewed as basic in curriculum planning. 

The author has written an interesting, dynamic 
reference which can be of value to all education 
personnel interested in curriculum development. 

Roscoe C. Brown, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University 


Judging Student Progress, by R. Murray 
Tuomas. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1954. 421 pages, $4.50. (Instruc- 
tor’s Manual, 31 pages) 


The good teacher is constantly looking for help 
in evaluating the results of his teaching. Judging 
Student Progress meets this need. The content of 
the book is based on accepted principles of evalua- 
tion. It presents real assistance for teachers who wish 
to create class tests and to use aptitude, intelligence, 
achievement, and personality tests. 

In the discussion on “Using Statistics” the au- 
thor has succeeded in presenting basic concepts so 
that the novice can understand and use them. The 
chapter is a real achievement in clear, interesting 
exposition of material that in most books is dry, 
abstract, and unusable for most teachers. 

A great amount of evaluation of pupil progress 
has to be made from observation of the behavior of 
the student. The book presents abundant help to 
any teacher on the use of casual] observation and 
ancedotal records, with many illustrations of how 
to use such methods. 

For the many school staffs that are continually 
struggling with the problems of using school marks 
and reporting school progress, the chapter on 
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Book REVIEWS 


“Rating and Checking Student Prdgress” brings to- 
gether much essential material and expert thinking 
on this perplexing problem. 

The chief strength of the book is its use of actual 
classroom and school incidents as a framework for 
presenting ideas and concepts on judging pupil 
progress. This method makes the book highly reada- 
ble and meaningful. It contributes to bringing 
theory and basic principles into practical use. It 
capitalizes on what our best teachers are doing in 
determining pupil progress. 

This book deserves a place in the programs of 
teacher education on the undergraduate level. We 
have been waiting for this type of book. The “In- 
structor’s Manual” has been developed from actual 
college classroom experiences in teaching the type 
of material presented in the book. It should be in 
the professional library of every elementary school 
and on every elementary teacher's book shelf. 

This book is what many faculty teachers and 
administrators have been needing. It could well be 
used in every professional library of a teacher of 
any school. 

J. W. CarrincTon 

Director of Laboratory Experiences 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
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Your Government (2nd Ed.), by Gzorce O. 
Comrort, Royce H. Knapp, and CHARLES 
W. SHutt. New York: McGraw. Hill Book 


Co., 1954. 501 pages, $3.48. 


Academic government can be a double-barreled 
project. The authors of this book have been con- 
cerned with getting “government” in their book. 
The social-studies teacher is concerned with getting 
government into the minds and lives and thinking 
of pupils. 

The three authors (from Butler University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Wayne University) have 
aimed their barrel in a systematic way at founda- 
tions of democracy, at Federal government, at state 
and local government, at the role of the citizen, at 
government in action, and at the United States in 
the world. They seek to help the teacher aim his 
barrel by providing traditional study questions at 
the end of each chapter and some controversial bits 
called “What is your opinion?” As usual, there are 
some study words, too. 

This looks like a good book for a teacher to have 
on his reference shelf. But it might be a tough mat- 
ter to get government-consciousness and concepts 
into the minds and lives and thinking of pupils 
with this book alone. As a matter of fact, the teacher 
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would need to put a lot of weight (in the form of 
grade rewards and penalty) on the study question 
in order to get the reading done. Couldn't a book 
be written about government that is bright enough 
to persuade boys and girls to read it without study 
questions? Couldn't a little more be done with style— 
with less emphasis on reference-book overtones? 

Yet maybe this book is all right. For it could 
very well be that the teacher and his pupils should 
take off on a study of government, not with “your” 
government, but with their government—right there 
in their room, their school, their community, their 
county, their state, their federal government, and 
even their world. Then this would be a handy book 
for checking the facts. 

On the other hand, this book rates A for the 
“read, study, review, recite, test, and mark” sort of 
teaching, the kind of study you learn and forget— 
not the kind you experience and live. 

Reer WALDREP 
Oak Ridge Schools 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


English for Vocational and Technical 
Schools (end Ed.) by JoHn T. SHUMAN. 

New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. 411 

pages, $3.50. 

English for Vocational and Technical Schools is 
unique in its extremely practical application of 
English to the needs of business. According to the 
author, it was written as a “terminal course” for 
students about to be employed, or for those already 
in industry. We wish to add that this book, with 
its fresh approach, would help to motivate the teach- 
ing of business English in any high school, particu- 
larly in those academic schools where students 
carry part-time work programs. 

The originality of this book lies in the appropri- 
ate and abundant use of examples from actual, 
up-to-date experiences in the business world. Es- 
sential grammar principles have been retained, 
particularly in Part I, where vocabulary building 
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Announcing our latest release: 
THE LIFE STORY OF A ee 
Allomyce 

With Teacher's Study Guide “which has been care- 
fully prepared and checked for scientific accuracy. 

is film, juced the Zernike se-contrast method 
awarded. Nobel Prize in Physics ¢ 1953, marks a mile- 
stone in the progress of education in "siclegy. 
Other subjects ready: * gamy and Alternation of Genera- 
tions in Allomyces a Watermold;” “Plant Growth and 
Mutation;" “Cell Division; “Meiosis. 
Now in our seventh year. Write oan previews or descriptive 
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and sentence and paragraph structure, as well as 
usage and punctuation, have been effectively pre- 
sented. The emphasis, however, is on the practical, 
day-to-day application of English to the job rather 
than on abstract grammatical theory. 

The book contains five parts, each one a unit by 
itself. Subject matter ranges from material familiar 
to, but often not understood by, high-school students 
(parliamentary procedure, business letters, inter- 
views) to completely unfamiliar areas. Submitting 
bids, salesmanship, advertising, reports (information, 
accident, inspection, problem-solution) are ex- 
amples of the latter. 

This volume is an excellent addition to the Eng- 
lish textbook supply of any high school. For vo- 
cational and technical schools it is a necessity. 

SELMA BLESSIN 
Miller Vocational High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Health and Safety for You, by Harotp S. 
Drent and Anita D. Laton. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 515 
pages, $3.76. 

This book should gain wide circulation, since it 
possesses a number of worthwhile features. The 
authors have combined their personal talents with 
the assistance of professional associates to produce 
a useful and readable work. Content includes anat- 
omy, physiology, psychology, nutrition, and medi- 
cine. 

The first two chapters introduce the field of 
health and present highlights of the adolescent 
period. Chapter III, “You Bet Your Life,” discusses 
safety, and the following chapter treats first aid. 
Chapters V through XXII cover structure and 
functioning of the human body, including principles 
of maintaining good health—both physical and 
mental—as well as malfunctions and diseases asso- 
ciated with the body. Chapter XIX, “Mental Health 
and Personality,” dynamically pinpoints cardinal 
principles of good mental hygiene. 

The remaining six chapters, XXIII through 
XXVIII, concentrate on the relationship of environ- 
ment and health, methods of resistance to and con- 
trol of disease, the use of a personal health inven- 
tory, a survey of vocations relating to the field of 
health, and health services for all people. 

The authors have effectively employed different 
colors in their many graphs, charts, and pictures. 
The illustrations have natural appeal, since young 
people are in the limelight. At the end of each 
chapter, the section entitled, “So What?” sum- 
marizes significant statements. Questions relating to 
each chapter appear under the title, “Checking Up.” 
A wide variety of “Things to Do” follows. 

The section, “For Further Reading,” at the end 








Book REVIEWS 


of the book offers numerous valuable resources, and 
the definitions in the glossary are understandable. 
The authors should be complimented for their 
painstaking efforts in creating a topflight textbook. 
IRviNG RATCHICK 
Administrative Assistant 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Union Free School Dist. No. 5 
Levittown, L. L, N. Y. 


Schedule Building for Today's Secondary 
School, by Lemurt R. JOHNsTON and 
ANNA G. JoHNsTON. East Orange, N.J.: 
A.M.G. Associates. 77 pages, $3.75. 


To make schedule building a science where the 
many elements of registration data are treated in a 
schematic manner has always been the goal of the 
schedule maker. Schedule Building for Today's 
Secondary School reveals how such data can come 
alive. 

The pamphlet is organized around the forms, and 
the ways of recording and handling data that result 
in a schedule that is both exact and creative, allow- 
ing for individual needs of pupils. As soon as the 
master schedule is formulated, the schedule for 
each pupil and teacher is apparent and can be 
recorded, thus eliminating the preliminary writing 
of schedules. 
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One of the most difficult tasks of the principal is 
to make a good schedule—a schedule that can be 
made quickly, that utilizes the facilities of the 
school, that recognizes individual needs of pupils 
and teachers. This pamphlet shows how to do all 
these things. 

E. R. G. 


Restless Earth, by Rose WyLer and GERALD 
Ames, (with a foreword by Dr. Kirttey F. 
MaTHER.) New York: Abelard-Schuman, 


Inc., 1954. 156 pages, $2.50. 


Here is an excellent small volume treating the 
often neglected subjects of vulcanism, earthquakes, 
and mountains in a worthwhile and readable 
manner. The authors have taken these chapters of 
earth history and developed them in a logical se- 
quence, keeping them scientifically accurate and 
using largely everyday language. Where scientific 
terminology is necessary it is well explained. Some 
six dozen sketches and diagrams are well selected 
to help illustrate the text. A four-page index com- 
pletes the volume. 

Material is up to date. It includes a discussion 
of the perplexing problem of granitization; deep- 
focus earthquakes; and the modern approach to 
the study of geosynclines and mountains. To the 
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VISUAL AIDS FOR THE 
ENGLISH ROOM 


The increzsing use of visual aids in teaching 
makes these three maps most usefu) in the 
English classroom. They are nct only attrac- 
tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 
dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 
formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By M. R. Kuzn 
A black and white map of the British Isles 
with the location of places significant in litera- 
ture, other information including portraits and 
chronological lists of rulers, writers, etc. 
Size 224 x 28. Price ..... ercccceses -$1.00 


M,. R. KLEIN'S MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. 


Size 25 x 38 inches, colored .......... $1.50 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 

London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 


Special Offer 
1 copy of each of the three maps .......$4.00 


The Palmer Company 


349 LINCOLN STREET 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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reader is pointed out some of the things we know 
and some of the problems still to be solved. 

This book is suitable for junior-high and senior- 
high-school students as well as for the layman. 

The publishers have done a good job of book 
making. There are no obvious misprints. The type 
is sufficiently large and leyible. 

This reviewer would prefer the term “volcanic 
dust” rather than “volcanic ash” (p. 55). Ash im- 
plies that one is dealing with the remains of com- 
bustion. On page 107 the surface rocks are said to 
have an average density of 3 and on page 111 the 
density is given as less than 3. The term “less than 
3” should be used in both instances. Meteorites 
(p. 112) are mentioned as being made of iron, but 
it might be well to add that they are composed of 
iron and nickel as well as stone. All in all, these are 
minor items. Errors are few. 

Restless Earth should fill a need in many high 
school science classes and should give enjoyment to 
the layman who is desirous of knowing more about 
the scenery around him. 

Frep R. NEUMANN 
Professor of Geology 
State College 

Chico, Cal. 


Books Received 


Algebra, by DaymMonp J. AIKEN and KeNNetH B. 
Henperson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1954- 397 pages, $3.96. 

California Gold Days, by Heven Bauer. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 128 pages, $3. 

Ease in Speech (3rd Ed.), by MARGARET PAINTER. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1954. 464 pages, 
$s. 

Founding Public Junior Colleges, by Evsert K. 
FRETWELL, Jr. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 147 
pages, $3.75. 

George Washingion’s America, by JouNn TEBBEL. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1954. 478 pages, 
$5. 

Helping High-School Students Read Better, by 
EvizasetH A. Simpson. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1954. 146 pages, clothbound, 
$3.60; paperbound, $2.95. 

Let’s Drive Right, by Maxweit HAtsey. New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1954. 496 pages, $3.48. 

Man and the Motor Car (5th Ed.), by CENTER FoR 
Sarery Epucation, New York University. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 367 pages, text edition, 
$2.96. 

Manners Made Easy (2nd Ed.), by Mary Berry. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 333 pages, 


$2.92. 














“The authors apparently feel- 
and we agree heartily —that 


never 





a Little Drill 


Anybody” 


hurt 


—review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive printings 
of this supplementary textbook—this is the 
ninth since 1942—have been p espe- 
cially for students in grades 6-10, but they have 
proved to be almost as useful throughout the 
entire senior-high-school course. 

“The authors apparently feel—and we 
heartily—that a little drill-work never hurt 
anybody. Just as drill is essential in learning 
basic number combinations, so it is equally 
vital in order to gain facility in the use of maps, 
charts, encyclopaedias, card catalogs, and in 
learning to take notes, make outlines, or pre- 
pare good reports. 

“In addition to providing useful units of 


skills study, this book relieves teachers and 
librarians of the onerous task of preparing such 
materials. Each unit is organized to include 
directions to students, practice materials, a 
test, and a retest. The ‘Individual Self-Testing 
Key’ enables pupils to check their own (or 
one another’s) work and to proceed independ- 
ently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of sixth- 
grade t. Selected units may be taught 
as ed during the year, or the work may be 
covered by an average class in a short course 
of six to seven weeks.”—Review in The Civic 
Leader, Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D.C. 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


1. How to Use P. Procedure 

2. How to Understand -Studies Reading 
S. ow co Een on Deaiepede 

4. How to Make an Report 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 

6. How to Use a Map 

7. How to Use an Atlas 

8. How to Do Committee Work 

&. Bow tp Salto Fest fo a Seat Pandan Bie 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
ll. How to U Index 

12. How to Use The World Almanac 





with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 














These are basic skills for your 


Life Adjustment Program 


tx How to Cooperate with Civic Authori- 
ties 


ty How to Analyze Issues 


vy How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


% How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 


b+ g —— Be Active in Community Poli- 


tx How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 

t¥ How to Listen to Political Speeches 

vy How to Read Political News 

x How to Study Platforms 


ty How to Understand Constitutionality 
3x How to Select a Candidate 

tx How to Choose Your Political Party 
tx How to Register and Vote 

ty How to Write to Your Congressman 
tx How to Vote Taxes 

3x How to Serve on a Jury 


tx How to Judge Good Local Govern- 
ment 


tx How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


3x How to Be an International Citizen 
tx How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand- 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. Adopt this 
book for Life Adjustment education! 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community. 

Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE, THE CITIZENS today. You'll find it 


useful while you consider it for adoption. 


List price $2.75 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 


— Audo-Uiual News —« 


By JOHN CECIL WRIGHT 


AN OLDTIMER GETS A VOICE: A Lost World 
1 reel, B & W ($30), 16 mm, sound added. Issurd 
by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl. 
This film first appeared two or more decades ago. 
Based on the works of A. Conan Doyle, it has been 
“standard” in the study of dinosaurs. For years the 
big reptiles moved in silence across the screen, and 
now—well, they still move in silence, but a descrip- 
tive, off-the-screen commentary has been added. 
You will like it (Upper Elem., Jr.H.) 


YOU CAN MARK RIGHT ON IT: “Markable- 
Kleenable Maps,” a new series issued by George F. 
Cram Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The series now con- 
tains maps of the U.S., North America, South 
America, Asia, Africa, and Australasia, with addi- 
tional titles to be added later. These maps feature a 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Wright, audio-visual edi- 
tor of THe Ciearinc House, is a member of the 
faculty of Mamaroneck, N.Y., Junior High School 
and audio-visual chairman for the school. 


surface which erables the teacher to outline, under- 
line, color, or otherwise mark the surface with a 
map-marking pencil, thus emphasizing the point of 
the day's lesson. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL “ENCYCLOPEDIA”: The 
Audio-Visual Reader by James S. Kinder and F. 
Dean McClusky. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Co., 1954. 382 pages, $5.75. A mine of information 
for the teacher who is interested in learning how 
audio-visual matter can be used in teaching, this 
book also shows the administrator how to organize 
a program of material aids on every step of learning 
from elementary school through college. 

Forty pages of this encyclopedic work deal directly 
with the audio-visual program for the junior and 
senior high school. A collection of the experiences 
of many teachers over a period of years in all the 
fields of secondary education is spread over these 
pages. The alert teacher will meet himself many 
times in these descriptive pages and also find him- 
self wondering why he had not thought of some of 





IMPROVE LEADERSHIP PRACTICES 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
BY GORDON N. MACKENZIE, STEPHEN M. COREY, AND ASSOCIATES 


This book is an extensive exploration of school leadership problems and we ys of 
improving leadership in schools. It is the outgrowth of three years of coope:ative 
experimentation carried on by Denver secondary school personnel and con- 
sultants from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

In Part I the authors define leadership, evaluate different ways of exercising 
leadership, and discuss its functions in school situations, ways in which these 
functions may best be fulfilled, factors affecting instructional leadership, and 
methods of bringing about improvement. 

Part II deals specifically with the experiment—with problems of instructional 
leadership in the Denver schools and with the methods that were cooperatively 
developed to meet them. 

(1954) 209 pp. Cloth $3.25 


A Publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 


PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 
provinces of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited 
by teachers. 

It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 53 


Science and School Camping—Human Conservation— 
Wonderland of Geology—Mass Education—The Trisection 
of the Area of a Circle—Conservation Across the United 
States—New Developments in Atomic Energy—Elemen- 
tary Science Teaching Hints—The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education—The Science Janus—Seashore 
Shell Life of the Northwest—Artificial Magnets—Arith- 
metic for Arithmetic Teachers—How to Use the Textbook 
in Science Teaching—How Important Is Animal Experi- 
mentation to My Health?—The Field Tour Method of 
Teaching Biology—Oyster Lore. 





Helpful Reprints and 


Supplements 
Spam Bomar: A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- s 
Mock Trial of B versus A—A Play for the Mathe- 
Dt Tt. smseadicsoonsasentdeibhheembenseeoenanes 2» 


phies, 1949 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliography ................... 20 
Mathematics ape: From Ateaaic Science . 





The Mathematics of Gambling .....................0.. 7) 
Gemqutetions With A te Numbers ............ 3 
The 1 Dream—. athematical Pay for Puppets .20 
Geometry : A List of Fundamentals ........ .20 
How Water Serves Man. A GEE ebccccacected 20 
Biology R DD db dhachodhde epbedebeedncccceebetes 20 
Radioactive A Science Assembly Lecture, 
DD sesctesGuaneneehbnnesoemnhacsegncssnseeeoosce > ~] 
Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes .............. 15 
——— A seat Arrangements of the Elements; il- = 
ten Vi viette the Realm of Air. A play .................. 3 
The King of Plants. A play for science ples ©} 
Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ...... 20 
= About Bees. A i32-page booklet; 2 





Youth Come the Door to Cancer Control, bibliog- 


I TET entid can ntdientintiininhnneeaebiiatoeadens 2B 
be in a & Grades: Practical Contributions— 
snhdtnentiiehsbibasionsennssenuminnnetiinaennce oe 20 
gamenias Aluminum. A one act chemistry SS 
Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on Halo- = 
Pt DE .cchiccducseccesessisocce 23 
A Scientific Assembl Wonders of Science .30 
What Is Scientific Method? ................cccccccueee 2 
tary School Science Library ................... 20 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science ....... 20 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes .............. x] 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) ....... oy ) 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—Foreign $5.00 
Neo numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408 Oak Park, Ii. 
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the applications of audio-visual materials related in 
these testimonials. 

An example: A physical-education teacher is 
attempting to develop some particular skill in the 
use of apparatus. A film on the topic is available, 
but only a few feet of the film are devoted to the 
specific skill being practiced. The brief period that 
this section of the film is on the screen is not suf- 
ficient for careful study. Solution: The teacher 
clipped the desired section of film, lifted it from 
the whole, and cemented the ends together to form 
a continuous loop. The motion picture machine 
was threaded with this loop and set in motion. Thus 
the movie version of the skill was run over and 
over, affording the students an opportunity for 
detailed study. 

The effectiveness of handmade aids, the great 
spread of photography throughout the entire cur- 
riculum, and the potential value of that comparative 
newcomer, save-a-radio-program-on-tape, as outlined 
in the secondary-school section of The Audio- 
Visual Reader, will be helpful to junior- and senior- 
high-school teachers in making their audio-visual 
programs more effective. 


ALCOHOL: What About Drinking?, 1 reel, sound, 
B&W $50, or rental through film libraries, issued 
by Young America Films, New York 17, N. Y., in 
collaboration with the Center for Alcohol Studies, 
Yale University. Planned for use with school, church, 
and community youth groups, the film is designed 
to induce young people to analyze, discuss, and 
form desirable attitudes about the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Using a dramatic situation in which typi- 
cal opinions and facts are presented, the film em- 
ploys the “open end” technique to encourage the 
audience to discuss and arrive at its own conclu- 
sions. (HS) 

> 


The Fear of A-V Machines 


“Machines are hard to operate.” There is hardly 
a greater deterrent to audio-visual programs than 
this argument. Experience has shown the author of 
this article that a teacher can be taught to thread 
and operate any motion-picture projector or tape 
recorder within five minutes. 

But many school administrators have used the 
argument to prohibit the spread of audio-visual 
programs. Experts have long realized the need for 
proper education cf administrators and boards of 
education. Proper in-service training can alleviate 
the fear of machines. Let us bend our energies in 
the direction of education of administrators and a 
gradual and diplomatic approach toward teachers. 
—Davip M. Strverstone in Audio-Visual Guide. 
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GEOGRAPHIC GAMES AND TESTS 


By W. O. Brancuanp, University of Illinois 


The Geographic Games and Tests were prepared with the aim of presenting review exercises in the form o! 
games that would awaken interest and stimulate thoughtful effort on the part of the student. 


These Games and Tests vary in style, some being of the missing word type, others, cross-word puzzle, definition, 
nicknames, missing letter, etc., all having a high exercise and review value. 


Each Geographic Game is printed on a single sheet of paper, size 7% by 10 inches. 


Gi. A World Geographic Triangle. G2. From Farm to Factory (U. S.). 
G2, Building Stairways of World Commodities. —y oy ——y yp | Bost Other. 
Some American Crops an a 3. 
7 A nang Tour of on + cage of G32. American Raw Material Regions and Manufac- 
Some North Ameri Place turing Centers, 
Interesting Geographical Origins. G33. “Seeing America First.” 
G5. (a) pry = States and ty a GM. Our Cities, 
‘amous American Invern Who 
) Ae Industry in the United States. = ray A A HL — — —_ We Buy? 
G6. (a) Whence Came Our State Names? G37, Our Northern Neighbors—A Map Exercise 
(b) What Do Our State Names Mean? G38. Our Southern Neighbors—A Study of Maps. 
G7. (a) The Corn Belt States. G3. Natural Features of North America. 
(b) The Cotton Belt States. G#®. Places of North America, 


G8. South America’« Commercial Position (Part I). G4. Visiting South America. 

G9. South America’s Commercial Position (Part II). Latin American Raw Materials. 

G10. Do We Need Latin America? This Reminds Me of Home (South America). 

Gli. South American Cargoes. Are These Correct for South America? 

G12, Twenty Latin American Names With Interesting The Principal Countries of Europe (1938). 
Meanings. Europe—Is It True? 

G13. Sie! European Place Names of Geographic Commodities With New World Place Names. 

2. 





Europe and the Medit Some Whys. 
G4. Places and Features of Europe. Some European City-Groups and Their Sur- 
G15. European Names in the Shopping World. roundings. 
G16. Inland Waters and Coastal Features of Asia. Some European Straits, Canals and the Waters 
Gi7. Places of Asia. They Join. 
G18. (a) Asia’s Gifts to the World. North America—Yes or Ne? 

Whys in Asia, 


(>) Asia’s Commodities Named After Places in 
Asia. Asia—Is It Troe? 

Asiatic Nuts to Crack. 

Africa—Is It True? 

The Raw Material Continent. 


Some Place Names in the Three “A” Continents 
—Asia, Australia and Africa. 


Australia and New Zealand—Is It True? 


A Ve of Discovery: Finding Some of the 
World's 


a a a 


of Interesting Places and Features of 
ine Wwe World (Part 1). . 


Names of Interesting Places and Features of the 
World (Part 2). 


Seme Questions on the Ocean. 


G19. A Visit to the Dark Continent. 

G2. Australian Oddities. 

G21. (a) The Hour-Glass of Leading States (U. 8.). 
(b) Some of the Lands We Own. 

G22. The Great Lakes and Their Connecting Waters. 

G23. Our States and Their Empire Ancestor. 

Gu. ee we De You Remember the United States 

ap 
G23. The World’s Forests and Their Uses. 
G2. (a) The Seven Most Useful Mine Products 
(World). 


(>) A Treasure Hunt. 
G27. Some Useful Plants and Trees (World). 
G28. Place Names (World). 


BB . 88 SRRLERE B SELSREEE 


Prices, complete set of 63 different Games and Tests, $1.25, postage extra 
Envelope of 50 of one kind, 60 cents, postage extra 
Answers furnished with all orders 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 



































DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together"’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


hh 
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ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 
in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Sug gestions for financing 
student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 


PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, 
ment, point systems, etc. 





Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


The ONLY National Extracurricular Magazine 


School Activities Magazine 


1041 NEW HAMPSHIRE ST. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





